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-ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


Biocrapuicar Sxetcu of the Right years after the character of that as- 
Hon. Henny Grattan. san le she oie to — — 

F the distinguished character, DOU by the efforts o » Daly, 
O whose rtreft embellishes the pines eae and Boyle. These a 
resent number of our Magazine, we G rat ees of Ue emigre . 
ave not been able to collect sach Gtattan in the pat glory and o 


information as we were desirous of féme- His entrance into Parliament: 


communicating to our readers.—As a furnished — - ae Se i. 
public man, indeed, the most remark- on a = - ad ee ade > 
able features of his life cantiot be Which their aa “Creatas ready to 
obscure; but as a private individual, ‘sist upon, Air. Grattan was re- 


as seen in the sheltered walks of do. turned for the borough of Charle- - 


mesticscenes, we feel and lament our 00%, immediately Magy Shen <aet* 
deficiency in all that relates to him. Pices of the patriotic nobleman of 
The following sketch, therefore, can ‘hat name ; and he hej soon distin- 
aspire to nothing more than a brief S%ished, natess for the incorruptible 
enumeration of the more remarkable tegrity of his: heart, than for the 
~—_ of his political existence. res ean anndion — i 
The name of Grattan is justly dear sae : : 
to his country, for under his siagiices, darth Pvgpowens wanthe commence 


jed onsby his elo uence, § rted b restrictions that fettered the trade 
his wisdom, ie athieved the ‘id and manufactures of Ireland, and 


morable work of her Jegislative in- when those restrictions became. ah 
dipeodeeln 3—that in Ebeadesice, alye ot Lo perliame ay = oad on 
which scarcely dawned upon the peo- //79: & wage “o ewoght, - dig- 
ple of Ireland, ere it was closed in pet 1 ao ig br “ yee oom 
endless night. In the beautiful and ° See ee ae ee 

‘ “ : of Ireland. We call them a singular 
expressive language of the author of } ew il i fe ts theie 
that independence, “he sat by its "OC 48 aan _ 2 Teeees mob ar 
cradle, he followed its hearse ;* bat pe ae ly om ete nce nner 527g 
though he has thus lived to behold COPCUSION 5 and whoever Is rap oi 


the child of his affection untimely ©4 With their histery must equally 
perish, yet he has also lived to ne adesion: Char poteiien Se Cae 


a : . stances, and their criminal delusion 
ceive the homage oa grateful and j,, aa Grattan, unlike his great 
— nana A * Soret s “15> adversary, Flood, disdained to pur- 
: (See pat eae seg, ABrecing chase popularity by being popular 
lished, p.409), ‘* Great Britain and pas ne ge question agitated by the 
freland ought to join in ant a need 

never-tading garland for the head of Non ponebat enim rumeres ante salutem, 
Grattan ;” and, at p. 253, of the same Ergo postque magisque viri nunc gloria 
volume, he justly pronounces him to claret, : 

be one of the most honest andable But the great era of Grattan’s po- 
mien in the Irish Parliament. ., jitical life was in 1782,when, seizing 
the auspicious moment at which the 
happy work of civil regeneration 
i 


Mr. Grattan came into the Iris 
Parliament in the year 1775, a few 
Untversac Mas. Vou. XIX. 
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might be begun, he moved that cele- 
brated address in the House of Com- 
mons, which led to the legislative 
independence of Ireland. He had 
been sedulously employed in the 
great and glorious cause from the 
year1779. In April 1780, he moved 
to have it entered on the Journals, 
‘« that no person on earth, save the 
King, Lords and. Commons of Ire- 
land, had a right to make laws for 
Jreland ;” but court influence was 
then too strong, and, probably, from 
an apprehension, that a small, though 
virtuous minority, might be injurious 
to the cause, Grattan did not press 
the question to a division. 

The reader need hardly be inform- 
ed, that at this period, Ireland had 
not the power of making laws for her 
own government, and without that 
power it was evident she possessed no 
realliberty. By an act of the 6th Geo. 
I. the right of legislating for Ireland 
was vested in the English Parliament; 
and, all that was allowed to the Par- 
liament of Ireland, was to bring in 
heads of bills, which: were sub- 
mitted to the privy council of the 
lord lieutenant, who, if he approved 
of them, certified them to n 4 Eng- 
lish privy council, and then, if they 
also approved of them, these heads 
were returned, and leave was given 
to bring in a bill agreeably to them. 
To redeem his country from this 
worst species of slavery, was the con- 
stant aim of Grattan, and though 
failing in repeated efforts, yet, con- 
stantly persevering, he, at last, suc- 
ceeded. It may be doubted, however, 
whether even his exertions would 
have been availing, had they not 
been seconded by the alarming atti- 
tude which the volunteers now as- 
sumed, and still more by the wis- 
dom and liberal policy of that 
administration, (the Kockingham,) 
which succeeded to the Tory one, 
that had lost America, and would, 
perhaps, have lost Ireland, had her 
fate been entrusted longer in their 
hands. It was on the 16th April 
1782, and under the vice-regal ad- 
ministration of the Duke of Portland, 
that Mr. Grattan, (after a speech 
of singular eloquence’and wisdom) 
moved the celebrated address in re- 
ply to the speech of the lord lieute- 
nant, which led ultimately to the re- 
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peal of the obnoxious statute of the 
6th Geo, I. and to. the complete es- 
tablishment of the legislative in- 
dependence of Ireland. The Irish 
Parliament, (speaking the voice of 
the whole Irish people,) proposed to 
remunerate the splendid services of 
their liberator, by a grant of 100,000/. 
but this sum Grattan absolutely re- 
fused, and declared, that if the Parli- 
ament persisted in voting it, he would 
accept only a few hundreds, as an 
honest memorial of his country’s 
love; but the sum was reduced to 
50,0002. and his friends persuaded 
him to accept it. It was also pro- 
posed to erect a statue to him in a 
conspicuous part of Dublin, but so 
fickle is the voice of popular applause, 
that a very few months saw this dis- 
tinguished patriot an object of dis- 
trust and obloquy to that nation 
whose idol he had so recently been. 
The cause of this sudden change was 
simply this: some of those factious 
spirits, who wished to convert the 
sober triumphs of civil freedom into 
the organ of democratical fury, affect- 
ed to. doubt the eflicacy and securit 
of the right the nation had acquired. 
The English Parliament, in yielding to 
the wishes, the just wishes of the Irish 
eople, had simply repealed the act, 
y the operations of which they were 
enslaved, and all thinking men were 
satisfied: but these popular dema- 
gogues demanded that England should 
expressly renounce, by a distinct act of 
her own Parliament, her right to le- 
gislate for Ireland. The difference be- 
tween a repeal and a renunciation 
was specious, but it was plausible, and 
the great body of the people eagerly 
embraced it. Flood, who always 
loved popularity too well to be fasti- 
dious about its quality, stood fore« 
most on this occasion, in demanding 
a renunciation on the part of Eng- 
land, forgetting that such a renunci- 
ation implied the notion of a right 
pencey possessed. ‘The thing, 
1owever, was evidently impolitic 


even so far as it shewed a dispositio1 

to arrogance in the claims of the- 
Irish ; and Grattan, who was justly 
satisfied with what had been accom- 


plished, .observed, in one of his 
speeches, on the subject; that the 
nation which insists on the humiliation 
of another, is a foolish nation.” Dis- 
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satisfaction, however, gained ground, 
and Grattan was reproached with 
having deserted the cause he had first 
so. nobly, so enthusiastically sup- 

rted. But he lived to see the de- 
usion pass away, though his feelings 
suffered at the time, and -to find 
himself restored to that place in the 
hearts and minds of his country- 
men, which he so pre-emineutly de- 
served. 

His next great effort in the Irish 
Parliament, was in behalf .of the 
suffering Catholics, oppressed by the 
iniquitous mode of collecting the 
— in Ireland. His speeches on 
that subject, exhibit at once the ac- 
curacy of patient research, and the 
eloquence of fervent truth and jus- 
tice. 

In 1783, upon a question for re- 
trenching the expenses of the coun- 
try, ensued that celebrated alterca- 
tion between the two rival orators, 
Flood and Grattan, which did little 
honour to either, with so much in- 
temperance and virulence was it con- 
ducted. An account of it may be 
seen in the debates of the Irish Par- 
liament, (vol.ii, p.35. et . or in 
Plowden’s Historical Review, Appen- 
dix, No. xx). Flood was.a man of 
great talents; but more willing to 
Jend those talents to purposes pure- 
ly popular, (pérhaps seditious,) than 
Grattan.—Grattan, however, had a 
sincere admiration of his powers, 
and paid honest tribute to them when 
he could not be suspected of flattery, 
—dafter the death of Flood. 

Without attempting any thing like 
an enumeration of all the occasions 
on which the genius of this distin- 
guished orator displayed itself in the 
senate of Ireland, it may be per- 
mitted to mention, in a sort of chro- 
nological order, two or three of his 
greatest efforts. Among those efforts, 
a pre-eminent one was his speech 
upon Orde's Commercial Propositions, 
which displayed, at once, a profound 
knowledge of the subject he dis- 
cussed, and’ a sincere love of his 
country. The next opportunity 
witich presented itself was the re- 
peney question, in 1789, when the 

rish Parliament distinguished itself, 
and the Irish nation also, in a manner 
whith called, (according to the opi- 
pions of some,). for a very different 


requital from the exalted personage 
who now governs these realms. 

As a sincere and eloquent advo- 
cate in behalf of the Catholic claims, 
Mr. Grattan bas uniformly distin- 
guished himselt, both in the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland, and in the imperial 
one of the United Kingdom. Hi- 
therto, indeed, he has been unsuc- 
cessful, but always undismayed. 


- And before this memoir will be pe- 


rused by our readers, another effort 
will have been made by him, the 
success of which, if we may credit 
rumour, will be different from his 
preceding efforts. The reflections 
which the very mention of the Ca- 
tholic question suggests at this parti- 
cular moment, must not be indulged 
in, lest we should forget our office 
as a biographer, and commence poli- 
tician. 

The following character of Mr. 
Grattan is drawn by a powerful pen. 
It is extracted from a pamphlet, en- 
titled; ** A Sketch of the State of 
Ireland, past and present,”” which is 
attributed to Baron Smith of the Irish 
Exchequer. 

** Of this revolution, bloodless, or 
only .bought with American blood, 
Mr. Grattan was the leader. His 
history is now indentified with his 
country’s, and even his character 
may be assimilated to her's. A mind 
impetuous and determined; views 
not always correct, but always gene- 
rous ; an eloquence peculiar and po- 
pular, in a delivery somewhat fantas- 
tical, but most impressive; gentle 
manners; a feeling heart ; undaunted 
spirit; in private, most of what is 
amiable; in public, much of what is 
great.—Flattered and reviled, alter- 
nately and intemperately, he has been 
worshipped and branded, as saviour 
and traitor;—that exaggeration, this 
falsehood.—What he sought for Ire- 
land, he did not always attain ; much 
of what he obtained, has reverted ; 
much of what has not reverted, is in- 


jurious :—this is not salvation. True © 


to his party, he too warmly opposed 
in days of peril, whom he thou bt 
the authors of that peril, and de- 
nuinced in the senate whom he 
thought the aggressors in the conffict ; 
when all had failed, he injadiciously 
retired. This was not ¢reason.” 

bs Ap above general estimate of 
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his character, may be added the fol- 
lowing yery accurate account of his 
liar manner and the nature of 

is eloquence. 


** Ungraceful in his action, harsh 
and monotonous in his tone; at 
times so rapid, as to be followed with 
difficulty ; and occasionally sinking his 
voice so low as to be scarcely audible, 
Mr. Grattan does not, at first, recom- 
mend himself to his audience; novel 
in the arrangement of his matter, 
able in his arguments, his eloquence 
is of a new and peculiar stamp; it 
has no resemblance to the eloquence 
of any of -our distinguished orators ; 
it is not the roundness, the ore-rotundo 
of Mr. Pitt; it is not the simple ma- 
jesty of Mr. Fox; it is not the bril- 
liancy of Mr.Sheridan.—Occasionally, 
however, we caught a hint, a feature 
of resemblance of Mr. Burke; but 
he has not that commanding figure 
and manner ; that volume of voice; 
that superabundant richness and fer- 
tility of fancy; that vast grasp and 
range of mind, which Mr. Burke pos- 
sessed, beyond all other created be- 
ings. Mr. Grattan’s is a distinct spe- 
cies of eloquence from that of any 
other man—he stands alone, and he 
is able to stand alone.” 

a * - * i * 


«« Asapublic speaker, Mr. Grattan 
ranks in the highest class. Jn his 
speeches there is a grandeur, which 
marks a mind of a superior order, and 
enforces at once reverence and admi- 
tation ; for every subject which he 
treats, he throws a radiance, which 
enlightens, without dazzling; and 
while it assists the judgment, delights 
the imagination. His style is always 
peculiar; it varies its character with 
occasion. At one time close and 
energetic, it concentrates the force of 
his argument, and compels convic- 
tion; at another, diffuse, lofty, and 
magnificent; it plies itself to every 
faculty of the mind, charms our 
fancy, influences our will, and con- 
vinces our understanding. — At all 
times his mafiner is animated with a 
pleasing warmth which renders it im- 

ossible to hear him without interest : 

ut On some occasions he exerts a 
power which is irresistible. Prasti- 
tution, under its influence, forgets, 
for a moment, the voice of a minister; 
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and place, and pension, and e, 
ony but a feeble hold, evin-af ee 
most degenerate. To the excellence 
of style, he does not add the graces 
of action ; it is forcible, indeed, and 
sometimes expressive ; but it is seldom 
elegant, and never pleasing. For in- 
vective, to which Mr. Grattan has 
sometimes deigned to have recourse, 
his manner is better adapted than 
to the coolness of sedate disquisition ; 
and yet invective is not that in which 
he principally excels ; he is more fitted 
by nature, and happily the situation 
he has filled, has more frequently 
called him to defend the right of na- 
tions, and to pourtray the hopes, the 
fears, and the expectations of a mag- 
nanimous people, than to descend to 
a wordy contest with individuals; 
though when that contest has been 
instituted, the weapons of Mr. Grat- 
tan have been found sharp, if not po- 
lished, and capable of inflicting wounds 
which refuse to be healed.” 

We have now only to add, that the 
portrait which accompanies this me- 
moir, may be regarded as a very 
faithful Jikeness of the illustrions in- 
dividual. 


On the t1teERaRY Pursuits of Fe- 


mates. By Mr.J.N. Brewer. 


A MIDST the turmoils of enter- 
J% prize, and the vagaries of ambi- 
tion, man has only one permanent 
source of comfort, and that arises 
from the soothing attention of wo- 
man. How carefully, then, should we 
attend to every cireamstance which 
operates on the female mind! Wo- 
man, without the influence of letters, 
charms for an interval, and the do- 
mestic virtues, natural to her ha- 
bit, enforce admiration, even when 
unenlightened reason and instinetive 
fondness are her only guides, But 
literature is the polish which perfects 
the gem of feminine excellence. Be- 
fore letiers were disseminated, woman 
was the slave of the stronger sex. 
A cultivation of mind enables her to 
rank as a companion of the most ex- 
alted description ;—the flowers of li- 
terature form a wreath well calculated- 
to hold-m pleasing durance the best 
judgment of those who took pride 
in tyranny, while natural strength 
was allowed to preponderate, 
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The, light-thinking always term 
the age in which themselves live the 
most degraded in morals of every 
period since the spread of the great 
flood; for the mob never compare,— 
they are caught by the dazzle of the 
nearest object, and, like the moth, 
believe that there is no world beyond 
the insidious glimmer of their own 
taper But the fact stands broadly 
opposite to the common-place decla- 
mation of the present time. If we 
trace the female character from the 
days of the aboriginal Britons up to 
the existing period, we shali find that 
progre.sive virtue has been the con- 
stant «:‘ ndant on intellectual polish. 
While .{ venture on the boldness of 
ths assertion, | am fully aware that 
the literary pursuits of females have 
been too frequently led into channels 
injurious to taste, and productive of 
noxious sentiment; yet the prevalence 
of dad taste bas been temporary, and 
every erroneous sentiment has upe- 
mel as a salutary beacon to succeed- 
ing eras.—It may be interesting to 
notice the progress of female atten- 
tion to literature, and it must neeessa- 
rily be useful to examine the objects 
to which it is ai present directed. 

When learning first became fashi- 
onable, monastic priests were -the 


only guvonren® and a proficiency in 


the Greek and Latin languages was 
considered the acme of female ac- 
complishment. It will be obvious, 
that such acquirements were not 
calculated to impart grace or softness 
to the bosom. Such recondite spe- 
culations led the pupil to a disdain 
of domestic simplicity, and, there- 
fore, detracted from the native lustre 
of her character. The popularly- 
admired Lady Jane Grey is a fair 
example of this school. Immersed 
in classic volumes, she grew too fas- 
tidious to enter intothe ordinary joys 
of life. While her family hunted 
in their spacious parks, she pondered 
over Plato in her staudy.—A cold and 
forbidding mode of education was 
hers! Jt benumbed the heart, it en- 
slaved the fancy, and robbed the fe- 
male lip of its brightest ornament— 
the smile of social ease. Yet, even 
this injudicious resort to letters pro- 
duced an eventual benefit. English- 
women had lang been the mere pup- 
pets ot a chivalric tournament, and 
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such a degradation of morals 2s na- 
turally springs from an over-weening 
attention to charms of person, had 
been assuredly the consequence.— 
The pride of study learned them to 
contemn the gauds of the tilt-yard, 
and from the clasic treasures now 
partially revealed to their observation 
were extracted noble and refined 
sentiments which passed, in the shape 
of aphorisms, for the improvement of 
many a futnre generation. 

But Latin and Greek were only 
the fashionabie studies of a limited 
period. They were supplanted by a 
dangerous rival—the romance of the 
middle ages, abounding with inflated 
descriptions of knightly adventure, 
and uniformly inculcating a disrespect 
for all guardian authority. From this 
school, proceeded the romantic he- 
roines ot Elizabeth's reign.—Dames, 
who scorned to listen to a Jover, un- 
less he bad swam across a moat, or 
scaled a wall; and who emulated a 
parthenissa, even in the. bestowi 
of a love-knot. But yet the tinsel 
of the middle-age romance, assisted 
in the improvement of manners.— 
Though many fantasies were adopted 
from the page of chivalric legend, a 
dignified sentiment of virtue was re- 
ceived as their companion. The most 
extravagant heroines of this period 
were women of exalted prudence if 
compared with females of their own 
rank in the time of Edward the 
Third. 

The charms of romance gave place 
tothe gloom of fanatical speculations, 
But this spell was not calculated for 
long durance, and the entire reverse 
naturally succeeded. In the reign of 
Charles IT. plays, poems, and novels, 
of the most oftensive character, occu- 
pied that part of the lady's attention, 
so lately devoted to the everlasting 
sermons and expositions of the hun- 
dred sects of the commonwealth. 
This flagrant evil promptly Jed to 
another, of only a less injurious ten- 
dency. The walks of the Belles 
Letires were so entirely filed with 
subjects improper for perusal, that 
reading grew scandalous, and, until 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
a lady blushed agd trembled if she 
was detected in the act of turning 
over a page. Steele and Addison, by 
their admirable periodical publica- 
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tions, rendered the way smooth for 
the restoration of letters to female 
circles, and Richardson (a high honour 
for so mediocre a writer,) completed 
the task.—By his complex narrative, 
Richardson captivated the young, and 
by his long-spun problems of mora- 
lity, he induced the old to believe 
that the most speedy way of inform- 
ing the judgment, is by pleasing the 
imagination. After the appearance 
of Clarrissa Harlowe, reading ceased 
to be unfashionable, and the increas- 
ing good sense of the age has since 
learned to view literature as the sup- 
port of virtue, because it is the parent 
of sentiment. 

However the literary pursuits of 
females may be potsinally diversified, 
one fact is evident, they invariably 
seek intelligence through the opera- 
tion of the fancy. Botany may pre- 
vail as a fashion, and chemistry reign 
for its hour, but women will not be 
instructed through a laborious me- 
dium. Thescintillancy of her under- 
standing is not fitted to patient re- 
search: She sees quickly, and has 
too much natural logic to attend to 
the deductions of the schools. Works 
of imagination have, from the earliest 
period of letters, engrossed a large 
share of her attention, and, probably, 
will do so to the last syllable of re- 
corded time. The grave part of man- 
kind is accustomed to lament over 
this circumstance, but, possibly, 
without any vehement or crying 
cause. The being, who is compound- 
ed of such acute sensations, that she 
will only rarely attend to the result 
of a syllogism, must needs submit to 
have her heart directed, and her pas- 
sions regulated by the force of ex- 
ample; and how can she so well 
look for an examplar as to the page 
of fiction, where judgment weighs 
circumstance, and traces the progres- 
sive steps which conduct through 
self-denial to happiness, or which 
lead to misery, by means of the noxi- 
ous, though flower-strewn path of 
passion and error ? 

It can scarcely be contended, 
though Rousseau indulged in the opi- 
nion, that legitimate history forms a 
more profitable study ? Al! our his- 
torians are the partisans of a sect, 
or the unconscious slaves of preju- 
dice. They bestow light and shade 
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with a liberal hand, but without pro. 
ducing any striking pictorial effect, 
or deducing any grand moral axiom. 
The biographical part of legitimate 
history is a chill and horrid range 
of study, calculated only to render 
us acquainted with vice in its most 
frightful depths, or to amaze the un- 
derstanding with glittering phantoms 
of unattainable virtue. 

The well-conducted pages of the 
drama, seem desirably calculaled to 
elevate the sentiments of the female 
student. She there beholds women 
placed in the most trying situations 
to which domestic fortune is liable, 
and witnesses such a course of deport- 
ment, as cool judgment finds essential 
to the purposes of virtue, and, there- 
fore, productive of eventual peace of 
mind. Even the display of vice, so 
that it be naturally delineated, is 
highly useful. To see this monster 
in its true colours, is to hate it The 
historian too often apologizes for 
turpitude: the dramatist labours to 
exhibit its deformity;—the English 
stage most certainly possesses pieces 
of°a pernicious tendency, in general 
design, and scandalously free in Jan- 
guageand manners. When the drama 
was first freed from the shackles of 

uritapism, it revelled in an unbal- 
owed carnival of wit. The intrigues 
and coarseness of Congreve, Van- 
burgh, and Farquhar, are disgraceful 
to eur dramatic legends, and a melan- 
choly badge of the profligacy of the 
age in which they were fabricated 
and admired. But the English drama 
has long since recovered from the 
febrile intoxication of that era. A 
judicious selection from the dramatic 
productions of the Jast half century, 
must form a valuable compendium 
of morals and manners. The pages 
of Cumberland, Murphy, Cowley, 
the Coimans, and many rivals in 
solid dramatic worth, contain pictures 
of female excellence, and models of 
deportinent in the most embarrassing 
circumstances of passion, which are 
irresistibly attractive, and calculated 
for general utility, as well as tasteful 
admiration. 

It is the fashion to decry novels. 
The moralist shakes his head and 
sighs when they are mentioned, and 
worldly wisdom puckers its lip to ‘a 
smile, and pities while it fidiculés 
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those who read them. Butthese per- 
sons, so profoundly versed in the 
ordinary wisdom, or hacknied moral 
laws of the little world, forget that 
some of the greatest characters of 
every nation—men, familiar with the 
truncheon of command, or accus- 
tomed to rank among the most skil- 
fal in the councils of princes—have 
not thought it disgraceful either to 
their high estate or reputation for 
talent, to seek amusement in the page 
of legendary fiction. 

The advantage of this class of read- 
ing to females, appears to be great.— 
Where the feelings are active and the 
patience limited, the apologue or 
fable was deemed, by the truly wise 
part of antiquity, the most speedy 
and effectual mode of communicating 
instruetion. ‘The novel, or romance, 
is only an apologue so extended as to 
admit a portraiture of manners, and 
to allow scope for such descriptions 
of pictorial scenery, as mnodern im- 
provement of.taste have rendered de- 
sirable.—A_ potent. insiructor, is he 
that appeals to the heart! He agi- 
tates a affections, he raises the 
fancy, and implants meanwhile a 
sentiment which will afterwards, if 
correct, be permanently treasured by 
the judgment, or will be rejected, if 
otherwise, with tenfold abhorrence, 
because it recurred ia conjunction 
with violated feeling. 

The novels, which are at present 
before the world, like the existing 
dramas, possess much variety of cha- 
racter and complexion. The romance 
of the middle ages gave way to a 
shameful species of composition, 
loaded with licentfous thought and 
prolific ef subtle intrigue. With 
the fever of the period, both libellous 
novel, and indecorous play, sank to a 
loathsome grave. A species of comic 
epopee, which steered midway in 
moral charater, succceded.. Of this 
class, Fielding was the founder, and 
he took Cervantes for his guide.— 
Richardson followed, and though he 
could not look through nature with 
the skill of Fielding, he was enabled, 


by delicacy of taste, and activity of 


fancy, to disentangle the mazes of a 
new walk in literatare. Richardson 
first united dignity of sentiment with 
familiar description, and proved that 
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a man may be a hero ina drawing 
room. ; 

How much it is to be regretted 
that Fielding’s habitual perversion of 
taste, joined with a fondness of atten- 
tion to the errors of his prototype, 
Cervantes, produced so coarse and 
disgusting a drapery, that no modest 
hand can safely withdraw the scene to 
examine the moral treasure whieh 
lies unpolluted in itself, bebind!— 
The Amelia of Fielding speaks the 
meaning of a hundred homilies in 
every chapter. Never was the grand 
doctrine of forbearance so beautifully 
expressed! Al] that jealousy can ine 
flict, Amelia felt, but the mother 
triumphed over the woman. Assailed 
by vice in every direction, insulted by 
neglect and oppressed by poverty, 
she remained true to herself, true to 
the character of wife and parent. No 
domestic trial could alter thé dignified 
temperance of her demeanor.—Well 
might Johnson, the greatest among 
modern moralists, observe that such a 
portraiture was calculated to effect 
more real good, than fifty: tomes of 
dry and unadorned philosophy. 

The works of Richardson, (though 
not faultless as compositions), can 
never be read without advantage to 
the heart and manners. His repre- 
sentations are familiar, and the senti- 
ments he inculcates may, in various 
modifications, come into every day 
use with nearly all classes. He di- 
vests gentility of its stilts, and learns 
it to walk with ease and true dignity. 
His books may. be said to contain a 
series of essays on the conduct of 
the affections, recommended to no- 
tice by an engaging narrative. 

The romance of the new school is 
chiefly of an innoxious character. 
Knights in mail, and dames on am- 
bling palfreys, at least amuse’ the 
faney, without danger to the princi- 
ples; and this mode of writing. admits 
of an occasional elevation of senti- 
ment, unattainable by the domestic 
novel, which may awaken the germ 
of a useful virtue, and operate on the 
dearest interest of society. 

The modern familiar: legend, by 
courtesy termed novel, appears a 
work by no means ill-suited to the 
formation of the female mind, It 
essays to prove that virtue is lovely 
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even in adversity; a respect for do- 
mestic feelings is inculcated; and a 
reverence for the deity is promoted, 
while the taste is led to an active ad- 
miration of those grand displays of 
scenery, which form some of the 
Most captivating and persuasive of 
his wed, The demand for this 
kind of publication has been so great, 
and the work itself is so easy of in- 
troduction, that a vast number of 
books, assuming the name of novel, 
have appeared, which are too vapid 
for the notice of the most effeminate. 
The insignificance of these prevents 
them from becoming injurious. But 
there are, likewise, some novels, 
written by the most yenal and de- 

raded of scribblers, which contain 

eceptive portraits of vice, and which 
endeavour to viclate the understand- 


RemMankks on the present Conpt- 
Tron of the InuaBiTants of the 
Azonrxs, and of the Importance of 
their POLITICAL CONNECTION with 
Guat Britain. 

fFrom the History of the Azores, just 

published. } 

ie was my intention to have shewn 

in my last letter, that aristocratical 
arr 


ogance, and political as well as 
religious intolerance, annexed to the 
extreme of political servility, have 
been the causes from which theAzores 
have beea so lowly appreciated by 
the inhabitants, and so little known 


te the rest of the world: 1 shall, 
however, now assume a more pleas- 
ing task, and endeavour to point out 
a system for the improvement of the 
islands, and for raising the population 
to the rank of freemen. 

The existence of these islands, Sir, 
has been, for a long and gloomy pe- 
riod, confined to a hollow sound in a 
pompous title. Nature, habit, edu- 
calion, virtuous pride, honourable 
ambition, all concur to make me 
detest this miserable state of political 
degradation, and to urge the honour 
and -propriety of making the islands 
free and independent ; and of placing 
them \under the protecting shield of 
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ing and the principles, by a ser- 
vile admiration of fashionable folly, 
Where the violet grows, the base 
fungus will also shoot forth. Because 
a system is subject to perversion, it 
does not follow that it is radically 
wrong. If well selected, I must 
think that works of fancy are those 
best adapted to the cultivation of 
female sentiment and manners, ~ 
Such novels as those by Charlotte 
Smith domesticate the habits, and 
add elegance to the social feelings. 
Woman must be woo'd even to lite- 
rary attention, and no mode of address 
seems so likely to be successful as 
that which contains precept and ex- 
ample in the same page, and which 
presents a picture to ber fancy, while 
it proposes an argument to her under- 
standing. 
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the British government. Above all, 
to confer on the inhabitants the name 
of a country, the happinessof a home. 
Country I consider as the great and 
virtuous spring and incitement to 
every thing generous in speculation, 
or magnanimous in action. With a 
consciousness of this sentiment, a 
man becomes, as a member of the 
community, capable of every thing 
good and great; without it, he loses 
much more than half of his value ia 
the estimation of others, and even in 
his own. Without a country, a peo- 
ple have none of that cementing 
principle which constitutes the cha- 
racter, the honour, and courage, of 
a nation. May I ask—What have 
such a people ? They have a number, 
but they have not a nation. Without 
any inherent principle or motive of 
common action ; unattached to each 
other; degraded in their own esti- 
mation; contemptible and contemned 
in that of others; they degenerate 
into the infamous and contented sub- 
jects of mockery or maitreatment, as 
it suits the humour of their different 
governors. Asa man, therefore, en- 
tertaining a fixed abhorrence, an in- 
stinctive antipathy, to those systems 
which tend to degrade mankind, I 
would recommended that you, Sir, 
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should countenance the san of a po- 
litical constitution for these islands, 
which will approximate to the nature 
and effects of independency; to the 
good old British constitution. A con- 

, stitution, which.is the prolific parent 
of public credit and domestic com- 
fort: which embraces a limited pre- 
rogative, and a privileged people ! 

As to the mercantile effects of the 
measure, although I have ample testi- 
mony of their importance, I would 
disdain to make them the basis of the 
question. Yet, as profit and loss 
constitute the incorporating princi- 
ples by which the question is ulti- 
mately to be judged, I shall here stop 
to shew, that it is for the interest of 
England to turn her affections, her 
protection, and her understanding, to 
the advantage of the people ot the 
Azores. 

From the superior industry, inge- 
nuity, and capital, which the protec- 
tion of England weuld immediately 
create, the instant advantages to the 
Azores are obvious; vor are the fu- 
ture contingent. One line of liberal 
policy and active industry, pursued 
tor ten years, would make _ these 
islands the envy and admiration of 
surrounding nations, and raise them 
from the indigence, uncertainty, and 
fluctuation, in which they have so 
long remained. Speculation, which 
has often been so pernicious to their 
commercial. adventurers, would bé 
prevented; while illicit ‘trade would 
be checked, a fair intercourse with the 
world would be encouraged; and, 
while the revenues of individuals in- 
creased, the resources and capital of 
the islands would be augmented. 

In former times, Sir, when Great 
Britain held the balance of Europe, 
and was the guardian and the umpire 
among contending nations, her feel- 
ings, as well as her politics, prompted 
her to adopt the Seeain maxim, to 

rotect the 


oppose the strong, and 
feeble, ‘‘ Parcere subjectis, et debel- 


lare superbos,’? From these views, 
and this spirit, she should shed her 
protecting lustre over the Azores, 
and lift them into individual distinc- 
tion, and general renown. 


An objection to this may, perhaps, 


be made,,referring to the moral spirit 

of the inhabitants. You may be told, 

that the love of glory is here un- 
Universal Mae. Vot. XIX. 
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known: that the Azoreans are mere 
animals, who consider only what 
will fatten them. This objection I 
have already removed. The latent 
spirit of the people has ceased to 
operate,—or, rather,. it has been pal- 
sied under the arbitrary hand of their 
present government. ey are, how- 
ever, a good, and an honest people, 
who prefer the olive to the laurel, and 
who seek for distinction by industry 
rather than by arms. An innocent 
people, as eminent in the humble 
vale of pacific life as the warrior and 
the hero in the stormy regions’ of 
blood and warfare. But, inspire them 
with enthusiasm, with an enthusiasm 
for country, the great spring of all 
intellectual and moral excellence, and 
you will find them no strangers to 
the refined and even best virtues of 
society. Inspire this enthusiasm, and 
another race of people shall arise in 
the Azores, that may infuse a new 
principle of health into the battered 
constitution of the mother country, 
and form a glorious epoch in. the 
history of the British. isles. Jt swill 
also, Sir, if you support and succeed 
in this measure, transmit your name 
to posterity as the founder of a new 
state, and gdd to your renown as_ the 
friend of freedom, and. of mankind. , 

The Azoreans are, at length, im- 
patient of tyranny; they are only 
awaiting a signal to throw. off the 
yoke. Situated, however, as their 
sovereign at present is, it would not 
be generous to countenance any step 
manifesting a tendency. to insurrec- 
tion or force. On,-the contrary, I 
would offer the Prince Regent the 
most solid advantages in exchange for 
the independence of these islands: re- 
ceiving their freedom from his domi- 
nion, in the first instance, for the 
bleod and treasure which - England 
has shed for his cause in Portugal. 
If his highness will relinquish ‘the 
Madeiras with the Azores, we v2 
then, with propriety, surrender all 
claim to the great debt which he 
owes to the British government for 
his removal to, and final ‘settlement 
in his American empire. 

These would be permanent: advan- 
tages to Portugal. The beneficial re- 
sults to England I shall detail in an 
early communication. : 

‘Remaining, &c. &c. 

N 
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In accelerating the emancipation of 
the’ Azores from the yoke under 
which they at present labour, I wish 
it to be explicitly understood, that it 
is far from my desire to see them aug- 
“ment the territories of the British 
dominions. 

The British empire bas already pro- 
gressed to a colossal greatness, that 
alarms Europe, and threatens dimi- 
hution and destruction even to her 
OWN possessions in the east and in the 
west. ‘A philosophical inquirer into 
hamanaffairs may well hesitate, con- 
cerning the permanence and stability 
of dominions that are stretched to 
such preternatural dimensions, and 
that comprehend such large divisions 
of the two most celebrated continents 
of the globe. An empire so extended 
contains the principles of discord and 
disunion within itself ; the jealotsy of 
the world will awake; nothing but 
military force, the ascendant of a 
vigorous character, and the charm of 
a great name, can preserve such mul- 
tifartous and discontiguous nations 
under one form of government. 

It is an eternal political truth, con- 

firmed by the experience of ages, 
that all measures taken to extend the 
boundaries of states, already arrived 
at an excessive greatness, are so many 
Steps towards their declension and 
downfall. ‘The greatempires‘of Asia, 
in ancient times, and the extensive 
tmornachy of Charlemagne, are me- 
morable instances of states, strained 
, beyond their natural dimensions, 
which have fallen with the same fa- 
cility with which they arose. Since 
the time of Charles and James, Great 
Britain has been happy in a succession 
of sovereigns equally distinguished by 
theirambition and their policy ; but, 
whenever the sceptre of Britain shall 
pass into the hands ofa wicked, weak, 
or profligate Prinee, subdivisions will 
be made of the British-empire, and 
new kingdoms, states, and govern- 
ments, will rise upon its ruins. 

The p di, then, Sir, which I 
submit to your judgment on this sub- 
ject, cannot contribute to the. diffi- 
culties into which England is tall- 
ing, nor can it be interpreted into the 
dream or vision of a political pro- 
jector.- I do not invite the people of 
the Azores to rebel against their law- 
ful sovereign. I do not tempt the 
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English government to violate their 
faith with the house of Braganza, and 
to assume an authority which is-now 
inefficient and nugatory in-that house. 
All I propose is, to purchase freedom 
and happiness for the islands: in ex- 
change for the blood and treasure 
which England has expended in the 
Braganza cause. To raise the Azores 
to the dignity of self-government, 
and to that concord, ‘order, and bhar- 
mony, which are unknown toa people 
subject to the‘rule of adistant, uncer- 
tain, and fluctuating administration. 
And, after bestowing on them these 
transcendant blessings, to secure them 
by a disinterested and honourable 
protection. Perhaps the best system 
of government for the Azores would 
be an-establishment, similar to that-of 
the late Swiss republic: .the nine 
islands to comprise a confederacy un- 
der the marine and military protection 
of England; holding, at the same 
tirne, the entire direction of their 
nig ecclesiastical, and domestic-po- 
ity. 

tf these important arguments can 
be accomplished for the Azorgs, my 
hopes of a golden age, yet to come, 
will revive; but if the English na- 
tion has not spirit to pote and 
resolution to prosecute, the plan; if, 
sunk in sensuality, and enervated by 
pleasure and dissipation, it sees not 
the chains, it hears not the com- 
plaints, of the suffering people ; if it 
presumes on its riches, its commerce, 
its learning, its arts, its navy, and its 
power; if it vaunts itself on the pre- 
eminence it holds amung the nations 
of the earth; if it can be swayed’by 
no considerations of humanity and 
independence; then shall ] live and 
despair. 

Should England refuse to prosecute 
and accomplish the plan, on theanere 
principles of generosity and inde- 
yendence ; I pledge myself to prove, 
Cetess I close this correspondence, 
that it is ta her interest to exevnte it, 
and to put it into an immediate, 
active, and efficient operatipn:. The 
following is an epitome of the argu- 
ments on which I predicate this opi- 
nion: — 

t.. England is in a novel and tre- 
mendous state: most cremendous, 
because its novelty does not seem to 
its terror to alarm. 


Nenrise 
surprise, ucr 
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The sword and the sceptre of Europe 
are conveyed into one band: Hosts 
more numerous than the. crusaders.; 
an empire more powerful than the 
Roman ; talents, and force, such as 
never ~before were united; are all 
associated against you. The boun- 
daries, the thrones, the laws of‘ na- 
tions; are changed: all is changed, 
and still changes; and every change 
shuts you from the continent, and is 
intended for your ruin. Under cir- 
cumstatices so calamitous, it is of the 
first necessity to establish an inde- 
pendent state ; to open new channels 
for your commerce; new resources 
for your revenue, and a depét, to 
which: al] nations may repair for 
home and colonial produce, without 
being subject to the arbitrary power 
and malignant dominion of France: 
For, situated as the Azores are, be- 
tween Africa, America, and Europe, 
a vast and a productive trade could 
always be carried on either in a legal 
or-an indirect mode, particularly with 
Africa and America. 

2. As Britain’ is destitute of wine 
coloniés, it must find an alliance with 
the Azores extremely favourable; 
the western islands being calculated 
ta produce a vast quantity of wine, 
and of a quality proper for the con- 
sumption of the West Indies. 

. 3. But a principal advantage re- 
sulting to England from the accom- 
plishment of this plan would arise 
trom making the islands a military 
depét: that is, making them a place 
of alterative for the constitution of 
the soldier, in order that, when. he 
progresses to Africa or to the West 
Indies, his blood may be prepared 
to meet the vicissitudes of those de- 
structive climates, .There is nodoubt 
but that this: measure of precaution 
would save the sum of millions and 
the lives of thousands; it being well 
known that the inhabitants of the 
Azores resist the contagions of the 
coast of Africa, and: of the banks .of 
the ‘Maranon, when the native of the 
continent of Europe shuts up and 
perishes. : 

4) As the central Island of Ter- 
ceira’ is eminently adapted for the 
discipline and subsistence of troops, 
it would be profitable always to keep 
such an army there, as would meet 
the dematids of the Cape of Good 
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Hope, and of the East and West In- 
dies.. Troops are too commonly sent 
from England unseasoned .and unex- 
perienced ; and often under circum- 
stances of delay, that rendefs their 
succour unavailing. . Whereas, they 
could be sent for the Azores in time 
to act on emergency, and in a state- 
of health and discipline, calculated 
for the service of the state, not- 
withstanding the action of the sun, 
in any clime. I trust, that this will 
be thought an important consider- 
ation. 

5. It having been found, after an 
experience of several years, that_ the 
establishment at New South Wales 
is attended by an enormous expense, 
and by results adverse or contrary. to 
its intended purposes; might it: not 
be highly advantageous to make the 
Azores supply the use of that distant 
settlement? You will, perhaps, im- 
mediately reply, that the execution 
of this plan would encourage, rather 
then deter men from, the commission 
of crimes; as it would hold out to 
them, freedom, self-government, and 
prospects of ambilion, in a tempe- 
rate climate. . But nothing of. the 
kind is held out. Servitude, labour, 
and confinement to islands whence 
they could never escape, would be 
the conditions proposed. And, as 
the harbours of Fayal, Terceira, and 
St. Michael, stand in need of consi- 
derable labour .and improvement, 
gangs of convicts could there be per- 
petually kept in useful and profitable 
employ. ‘ 

6. And, as the islands abounds in 
waste Jands, proper for the cultivation 
of hemp, the vine, &c. &c. it might 
be deemed just and right to promote 
such convicts..to that duty, as con- 
ducted themselves best in the con- 
struction. of harbours, roads, and 
and buildings, proper for the. naval 
and military. service of the coun- 
t 


ry. 

Thus, Sir, have I given a rapid 
sketch,of the advantages to be derived, 
from having these islands placed under 


British protection. . In doing this, in 
the place of exaggerating, I have 
omitted many cirgumstances of pro- 
fit: I haye said nothing of their ca- 
pacity to supply the West Indies with 
provisions, in. case of a rupture with 
Amenca, nor of their ability te. ad- 
V2 
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vance your interests in various other 
respects. Theseare particulars which 
are to be shed through the whole 
of my correspondence; and to that 
correspondence I take leave to refer 
you for a refutation of all the objec- 
tions which will be opposed to the 
advantages I have here presented to 
your mind, 

In pursuing this subject, I see the 
necessity-of requesting a patient at- 
tention ; I must not only describe the 
present, but also the original, cha- 
racter of the islands. F must, in short, 
yet compose some pages on philoso- 

hical and political occurrences, be- 
fore I can amuse by domestic history 
and passing events. 


Account of a Levant Sror, and 
a Descniption of the IsLanp of 
Matta. By the late Eanrof Cuar- 
LEMONT. 

fFrom Hardy’s Memoirs of him.] 


FTER a few days of tolerable, 

though dark and threatening 
weather, we were overtaken, on 
ihe 20th of January, by one of the 
most violent hurricanes that ever was 
known in those seas. The storm, 
which was at south-east, the most 
dangerous of all winds in the Medi- 
terranean, dreaced by sailors under 
the name of Levanter, began about 
hoon, and continued all day, gradu- 
ally increasing. Whilst we had day- 
Jight to assist, and to comfort us, we 
put ourselves before the wind, and 
bore away with what little sail we 
could carry. Night came on, and 
ihe storm redoubled. Ignorant in 
what part of the sea we then were, 
for the darkness of the weather had 
for some days past prevented us froin 
taking any observation, we guessed, 
as in cases of this kind we are always 
prompt to guess, the worst, that we 
were driving up the Adriatic, the sea, 
of all others most feared by mari- 
hers; and, therefore, dreading the 
consequence of a Jee-shore, destitute 
of harbours, and afraid any longer to 
Jeave ourselves at the disposal of the 
wind, we put the helm about, and lay 
too, under our courses double reefed. 
Now was but the beginning of horror. 
‘The tempest. raged with tenfold fury. 
‘The gloom of night was unnaturally 
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horrid. The scudding clouds at times 
divided, affording faint and transient 

leams of brassy fight, far more dread- 
ful than the deepest darkness. The 
waves rose mountain high; and to 


~me, who, supported in the gang-way, 


stood gazing at the magnificent’ ruin, 
the whole ocean appeared in flames, 
through which the vessel ploughed 
her desperate way. Sometimes 
perched on the giddy brow of the 
stupendous accumiulation,.and again 
plunging precipitate into the flaming 
abyss. The motion was now going 
so violent, that I could no longer sup- 
port it, and I was unwillingly pre- 
paring to go down into the cabin, 
when a squall of wind, to the fury of 
which the settled tempest became a 
calm, laid the ship down almost on 
her side, and broke three out of her 
five main shrouds. The cannon broke 
loose, and, together with all our 
loading, and a great part of the bal- 
last, rushed at once to tlie lee-side of 
the vessel with such horrible crash, 
that the ship seemed to have burst 
in pieces. Ifthe whole globe should, 
by sudden explosion, be rent asunder, 
I question whether the shock would 
be greater to each individual, than 
what was now felt in our little world. 
Every heart quaked with fear, and 
horror appeared in every counte- 
nance. or, even after the im- 
mediate shock was over, did the 
consequence seem less __ terrible, 
The ship, weighed down by the 
shifting of her ballast, &c. was un- 
able to right herself, and Jay gun- 
wale under water, at the mercy of 
the billows, which seemed,.every in- 
stant, ready to devour her. Our 
captain now, a brave and experienced 
seaman, addressed the sailors, “in 
words to this effect: ‘* My lads, you 
see the situation to which we aré 
reduced. The vessel is old, and not 
much to be depended on: If we 
should spring our main mast, shewonld 
undoubtedly go to pieces, and that 
must be the eonsequence of another 
such squall. I know of no resource, 
but to make fast the buoy rope to 
the mast-head, which, being belayed 
at the ship’s side, may serve as a 
false shroud, and may possibly. pre- 
serve the mast. J well know the 
difficulty of the attempt. To goraloft 
in such a situation is more than I 
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can venture to order. I am an old 
sailor, and should fear to attempt it. 
But it is our only means of safety, 
and if there be a fellow among you, 
brave enough,”—Here he was inter- 
rupted by Tom Sillers, (I never shall 
forget his name) who stood next to 
him; this truly, and I may add, phi- 
losophically, brave fellow, taking from 
his cheek the plug of tobacco, cried 
out, “* by G—, master, if we must 
die, ’tis better to die doing some- 
thing.” His words accompanied his 
action, he was presently at the mast- 
head,—the buoy-rope was made fast, 
and the mast belayed; and thus, by 
the astonishing bravery and activity 
of one man, that danger, which 
seemed imminent, was at least post- 
poned. Such are British sailors : 

We now retired to our beds, 
dreading the worst, yet not without 
hope; when, after about an hour’s 
horrid uncertainty, the captain ene 
tered our cabin, and told us, that he 
feared all was over. That, though at 
sea from his infancy, he had never 
seen such a night. That the ship 
indeed might possibly ride it out. 
Yet, that he-would recommend it to 
us to prepare for the worst. How 
this sentence was felt, may be easil 
judged. A dead silence ensued, whic 
lasted for some minutes, but was 
finally broken by my friend, Frank 
Burton, who lay next bed to me. 
“Well,” exclaimed he, and I fear, 
with an oath, ‘* this is fine indeed ! 
Here have I been pampering this 
great body of mine, for more than 
twenty years, and all to be a prey 
tosome cursed shark, and be damned 
to him!” The unexpected oddity of 
such an exclamation at such a time, 
the profound seriousness and cense- 
quent comicalness, with which it 
was uttered, together with the cha- 
racter and figure of the man, for 
Frank was a Bon Vivant, almost as 
conspicuous for size and corpulence, 
as for the excellent temper of hismind, 
were motives of mirth too strong to 
be resisted. and in the midst of our 
fears, we burst out into a joud Jaugh. 
Neither Jet this incident, this comic 
break. in our tragedy, appear unna- 
tural, Nature and Shakespeare both 
inform us, that character will prevail 
in the midst of distress. 


Our merriment, however, was but 
of short duration ; and now the ship- 
carpenter entered our cabin. This 
fellow, who was an excellent seaman, 
had beena great favourite of our’s, and 
consequen tly was our friend.*** Mas- 
ter,” said he, ‘* the captain has, I 
find, been with you. But never fear 
—the ship is a tight one—I have ex- 
amined her thoroughly. There is not 
an inch in her carcase with which I 
am unacquainted. She is strong and 
good. There is, indeed, one rotten 
plank, and that a principal one—let 
that hold, and we are all safe.” This 
consolation, as may be easily guessed, 
was not exactly fitted to relieve us ; 
forgetful of the strength and tight- 
ness of the vessel, our mind, as may 
be supposed, ran on the rotten plank. 
In this situation we passed the te- 
dious night; shut up in a noisome 
and agitated dungeon, the gloom of 
which was made visible by the dim 
twinkling of a swinging lamp, and 
which had but too much the sem- 
blance of a tomb already prepared 
for us. Scarcely able, with all our 
strength, to keep ourselves in our 
beds; and bruised in every part of 
our bodies, by our continued efforts, 
and by the violence of the agitation; 
wet by the sea-water, which dashed 
in through every crevice, and gave 
usa melancholy foretaste of the final 
wetting which we expected and 
dreaded: we seemed cut off from all 
hope but that of a speedy period to 
our lives and tortures; yet still we 
hoped,—the principle of religion was 
active in our souls, and despair fled 
before it. Woe to the wretch who, 
in such a situation, is destitute of this 
comfort! Our prayers were heard: 
day at length appeared: the sun rose: 
the storm abated: soon we were 
able to quit our dungeon. The tem- 
pest now subsided into a steady gale, 
and no effect remained but that un- 
easy swell,—the certain consequence 
of a violent storm. Still, however, 
our situation was disagreeable‘ our 
shattered vessel still lay with her gun- 
wale close to the water's edge ; and, 
utterly ignorant where we were, we 
knew not what course to steer, or 
where to seek protection. 

Aman was now sent up to thie 
mast-head to discover land ; a second, 
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a third, went aloft ; still no Jand was 
to be seen.—At length, one cried out 
from above, in a voice which seemed 
to us, indeed, from heaven, that he 
saw Jand! The captain himself went 
up, and verified the discovery. Land 
there was directly before us, and we 
vere hastening towards it; gradually 

srew more and more visible, and 
we could now discern it from the 
deck but what was our joy, when 
we jound that this land was the 
iden‘ica} island of Malta, the end and 
purpose of our voyage. It is impos- 
sible to decribe our feelings : I shall 
not attempt it. All happiness is more 
or less perfect as it is more or less 
contrasted by misery ; and here was a 
sudden transition from fear to hope, 
from danger to security, from misery 
to joy, from impending death to 
life! 

A few hours now brought us into 
the barbour, one of the safest and 
best in the world. We were pre- 
sently surrounded by a multitude of 
boats, laden with every kind of re- 
freshment ; and particularly, what to 
sea-faring men 1s most of all things 
agreeable, with plenty of fruit, and 
garden-stuff, which, in this happy 
climate, was now in the greatest 
perfection; and, to give additional 
relish to this pleasing circumstance, 
nature had now re-assumed her func- 
tions, and our stomachs were impor- 
tunate for food, having fasted for 
near two days, as it had not bees pos- 
sible to dress any victuals, even after 
the storm had abated, on account of 
the violent swell. Every thing now 
concurred to delight us; past misery 
is present comfort ; and to reflect on 
our distress was happiness: to have 
had so near a view of that undisco- 
vered country, from whose bourne no 
traveller returns ; to have peeped se- 
curely into the cave of death ; to have 
tried our hearts at the approach of 
dissolution, were circumstances which 
afford us the highest satisfaction. <All 
nature now smiled upon us. ‘To 
view the crowd of idle mortals who 
gathered on the shore to’ gaze upon 
the vessel, which had weathered the 
storm, was anew source of exulta- 
tion to those who had so lately feared 
never more to behold their fellow- 
creatures. Our sailors were to us ob- 
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jects of admiration, of gratitude, and 
of love; nay, our ship, which had so 
bravely held out in such a trial, in. 
spired us with affection; imsomuch 
that, though we found ourselves con. 
demned to forty. days imprisonment 
in her, as we weré now obliged to 
perform quarantine, we were, [ sup. 
pose, the happiest mortals on the 
globe. We had, besides, a thousand 
things todo: our ship to set to rights; 
our papers to settle; the journals of 
our long and curious voyage to look 
over, and to put in order—lIn short, 
we did not suppose, that the fo 
days would be more that ~suffi- 
cient for our several projected occus 
pations ; yet such is the restless:na- 
ture of man, ten of them had scarcely 
elapsed, when we grew weary of our 
situation; and we were more. than 
rejoiced, when, upon our petition, 
accompanied by sound bills of health, 
the time of our confinement was, by 
the kind grand master, shortened. 
On the three and twentieth day 
after our providential eseape, we were 
permitted to go on shore, and took 
up our abode at our consul’s house, 
in the city of Malta. Here we were 
received with the most cordial affec- 
tion. Having before called at: this 
island, en our way to the Levant, we’ 
found ourselves among old Acquaint- 
ance. Every day wasa new festival; 
—the knights of the several nations 
into which the order is divided, gaveus 
splendid entertainments. * The-grand 
master, Don Emanuel Pinte, an old 
and very respectable Portuguese nto- 
bleman, was peculiarly kind to’ us— 
We dined at the palace, with his high 
chamberlain ; and, though thereti- 
quette would not permit him (to eat 
in company with us, as soonas ‘dinner 
was removed, he joined our society; 
and remained with us the whole éven- 
ing; nay, so far did ‘he push ‘his 
civility, that masked balls, though 
for some years discontinued; and pro- 
hibited by positive edict, om account 
of some unlucky riots, were’ again 
allowed; and it was ‘specified, ‘that 
this was done on our account, and 
for our entertainment. And here I 
must not omit to mention a singular 
ceremony observed af my’ introduc- 
tion to this prince.—All grandeés of 
Spain, peers of France, British’ and 
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Irish lords, are, it seers, by long 
prescription, allowed to be presente 
with their hats oa. . In consequence 
of this privilege, I entered his cham- 
ber alone, with my head covered, and 
be received me in the same situation. 
After the first compliments were 
passed, he pulled off his hat, and I 
did the same, when the remainder of 
the company was presented. Thus 
agreeably did we pass our time in 
this hospitable island. Our mornings 
were spent in excursions through the 
country, for which purpose the grand 
master provided us with horses from 
his own stables: great dinners were 
every day given to us.—In short, it 
was happy for us that we had not 
much time to reside here, siuce our 
constitutions, however young and 
vigorous, could not long have resisted 
the continued riots of this Circzean 
region, where there is no intermis- 
sion to festivity of every sort, drink- 
ing not excepted, which, though to 
the last degree dangerous in this hot 
climate, is but too much the fashion 
here, especially among the German 
knights. 

It may be well conceived, that a mul- 
titude of gentlemen, in the prime and 
vigour of youth, cooped up in a small 
island, withlittle or no occupation, but 
what they can provide for themselves, 
should. naturally fall into dissipation. 
And so itis; there is not I suppose, in 


‘ the world, a set of men so thoroughly 


debauched as these holy kuights, 
these military monks, defenders of 
the faith against infidels !—Obliged 
by their vows to celibacy, they naake 
no scruple to take, without bounds, 
illicitly, that which is denied them 
inalawful way. ‘The town of Malta 
is one vast brothel.—Every woman 
almost is a knight's mistress, and 
every mistress intrigues with other 
men. Hither flock, as to an esta- 
blished mart for beauty, the female 
votaries of Venus from everydistautre- 
vion,—Armenians, Jewesses, Greeks, 
Tralians ! The few virtuous women, 
natives. of the island, are retired to 
Medina, an inland city, about eight 
miles from Malta, and here they live 
tolerably free from solicitation, not so 
much on acceunt of their distance, 
as because the Maltese blood has toe 
much of fhe Moor iz it, to be ex- 
ceedingly tempting. 


. 
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With respect to the constitution; 
the rules, and administration of the 
order, I shall say nothing concerh- 
ing them; the subject has been 
too often treated, and is too well 
known, to admit of apy farther in- 
formation from me. I shall only 
mention, that, whatever they may 
formerly have done, the knights of 
Malta are, at present, of little annoy- 
ance to the Turks; their gallies aud 
two or three very large men of war, 
make frequent -cruizes; and ‘the 
knights, who are yet in their novi- 
ciate, perform aboard them, what 
they call their caravans, without a 
certain number of which they cannot 
be received into the order of professed 
knights.—But they, seldom meet any 
Turkish ship of war, and usually 
content themselves with picking up 
a few straggling traders, the greatest 
part of which. belongs to the poor 
Greeks. I will add one circumstance 
more, as I can mention it with plea- 
sure. As at their primitive institution, 
the knights of Malta were Knights 
Hospitalers, in order to keep up the 
charitable institution, attendance upon 
the sick is still made a principal part 
of their duty ; and one of the principal 
buildings in the city is a vast hospital, 
where the diseased from. every part 
ot the world, are received and nobly 
treated. The knights constantly at- 
tend in rotation, and themselves ad- 
minister to the patients. Nothing 
can be more pleasing to a feeling 
mind, than the generous, kind, an 
affectionate’ manner in which these 
poor wretches are treated; and such 
is the magnificence of the institution, 
that every culinary Vessel Lelonging 
to the hospital, is made of «solid 
silver. 

The wonderful extent and strength 
of. the fortitications, which have ren- 
dered this place, to all appearance, 
impregnable, and which are daily in- 
creasing, a very large vevenue being 
annually appropriated to their avg- 
mentation, is also a matter of too 
great notoriety to be insisted- on by 
me: TI shall therefore conclude this 
part of my subject, with mentioning 
a fact, not wholly uninteresting, 
which came to my knowledge during 
my residence at Malta, and was re- 
lated to me by the most credible eye- 
witnesses. 
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Towards the end of that war with 
France, so generously undertaken, 
and so vigorously carried on, by Eng- 
land, in defence of the House of Aus- 
tria, there happened to be, in these 
parts, an English privateer of sonte 
force, and commanded by a captain of 
such skil] and bravery, that hereigned 
paramount in the Mediterranean, daily 
sending into the port of Malta, French 
prizes of considerable value. It may 
easily be conceived, that, in a war 
circumstanced as this was, parties 
must necessarily have ran high in an 
island,'were the principal inhabitants 
were composed of young gentlemen, 
collected from all the several belli- 
gerent powers. The Austrian and 
‘iedmontese knights on the one hand, 
and the French and Spaniards on the 
other, maintained a perpetual war- 
fare. The French knights irritated 
by the successes of our English cap- 
tain, and not chusing to bear any 
longer the consequent taunts of their 
adversaries, wrote to their correspon- 
dents at Marseilles an account of the 
bazard to which their trade was ex- 
posed; and prevailed on them to fit 
out a privateer, which might be able 
to cope with the Englishman. In 
consequence of these representations, 
an armed vessel speedily arrived at 
Malta, well equipped, of force almost 
double to that of its intended anta- 
gonist, and commanded by an ofticer 
of the highest character for courage 
and naval knowledge. The captain 
was received with acclamations. At 
length he sailed out of the harbour, in 
search of the devoted Englishman, as 
to a certain victory. The French 
party now exulted in confidence of 
sure and brilliant success; but, after 
a sufficient time, began to be impa- 
tient for the return of their hero, and 
the ramparts were constantly crowd- 
‘ed with his expecting friends. At 
length two ships appeared in the 
offing, one apparently having the 
other in tow. As they approached, 
French colours, on the foremost ship, 
were seen with transport. Nothing 
could equal the exultation of the Gal- 
lic party. Theships still drew nearer, 
with a favourable gale; and now they 
turned .into the harbour, saiuted by 
triamphant shouts, when, to the 
amazement of al] the spectators, the 
Freach colours were suddenly hauled 
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down, and the English hoisted ip 
their stead. The fact was, that after 
a long conflict, in whieh his ship had 
been exceedingly shattered, the Eng. 
lish captain had, at length, pre. 
vailed; but finding his own sbip too 
much impaired to make sail, he had 
boarded the prize, and taken the con- 
queror in tow,. choosing to come in 
under French colours, in order to en- 
hance the disappointment of his ene. 
mies, and the consequent surprise, 
and joy of his friends. 


Otp Sermons with WHIMSICAL 
Tittrs, and a concise Account of 
such of the Authors as were mo 
particularly eminent at the Perivd 
tn which they lived. 

[¥rom Beloe’s Anecdotes of Literature.] 
[Concluded from p.31.} 


r¥.W O Sticks MADE. ONE, or 

the Excellency of Unity, be- 
ing a Sermon preached by the Ap- 
pointment of the Ministers of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian Per 
swasion, at their happy Union, on 
the sixth Day of April, 1691, which 
was a day set apart by them partly to 
bewail former Divisions, and partly 
as a Thanksgiving to God for their 
present Agreement, and now’ at their 
unanimous Request made publick. By 
Matthew Mead, Pastor of a Church 
of Christ at Stepney. London: printed 
for Thomas Parkhurst, at the Bible 
and Three Crowns, at the Lower-end 
of Cheapside, near Mercer's Chapel. 
1661. 

Of the author of this sermon no 
account is to be found in ‘any of out 
biographers: but from the ¢ircum- 
stance of his being appointed to 
preach on occasion of the reconcili- 
ation of two contending enemies of 
the established church, we must cov- 
clude that he was of some eminence id 
the party he had attached. himself to, 
of singular virtue and moderation to 
heal the enmity, and unite the inter- 
est of the opposite faction. 

The dedication, as might be ex- 
pected, is calculated to please ‘men, 
who, however hostile to each other, 
are united in their enmity to the 
establishment, shewing itself in the 
hackneyed perversion of Seripture- 
texts, and attempt te usurp a aie 
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thority over the judgment by a pe- 
dantie display of literary research. 

The sermon itself affords a singular 
specimen of the fertility of purita- 
nism,'to.draw arguments from the 
most insignificant phrases, and wear 
them out by overstraining them to 
their purpose; it exhibits too a strik- 
ing example of that methodical dis- 
position, which, affecting simplicity, 
gave a denomination to sectarism, 
and which their descendants of the 
present day have by no means for- 
gotten. 

8. Tue Divine Lanruornge,ora 
Sermon preached in St: Paal’s Church, 
appointed for the Crosse, the 17th 
July, 1636. By Thomas Drent, of 
Shaston, in Co. Dorset. 4to. Printed 
by George Miller, for Walter Ham- 
mond, 

This is a most singular composition, 
the work of a man of very various 
reading, and great learning, and 
abounding in quotations in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin, but so strange a 
style can hardly be found. 

«© Licht is a most lovely and ami- 
able qualitie. aud scio an rerum 
celestium ulla sit excellentior luce. 
So Scaliger: it beautifies heaven it. 
selfe: the sun would be but a blind 
heape, but for the light of. the sun : 
God from this treasury would enrich 
the whole world, and therefore made 
it the store-house of light in the crea- 
tion. The day, which is the child of 
light, Plato will have it so called, 
aro to basic, tolong after. Let the 
preacher interpret the Etymon.” &c. 
&e. 

This sermon was preached before 
the governors of Christ's Hospital, 
to whom ‘it is inscribed, but I can 
find no account of the author. r 

g. Aw Oxive Branca found after 
a Storme in the Northen Seas, and 
presented to his Majesty, in a Sermon 
at the Court in New Castle. By Sa- 
muel Kem, a little before his Majes- 
ties going to Holmby. Printed by 
J.D. and R. J. for Andrew Kembe, 
next doore to the Talbot-gate, South- 
wark, 4to. 1647. 

This Samuel Kem waz an extra- 


ordinary character, and it is said of. 


him that he would preach in the 
morhing, and plunder in the after- 
noon; was a saint in the pulpit, and 

Univrsak Mac. Vout, XIX. * 
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a devil out of it. He was educated 
at Oxford, but took the covenant, 
and became both chaplain and cap- 
tain to a troop of horse. In the time 
of Oliver Cromwell, he preached at 
Bristol in a buff coat, with a scarlet 
coat over it, and with a pistol on 
each side of him on the cushion, At 
the restoration he became cxqomlny 
loyal, and took all the oaths required. 

e had three wives, and died after a 
most contemptibie and voluptuous 
life, at. his living of Albury in Ox- 
fordshire. He published various ser- 
mens, all of them great curiosities in 
their way, and this last mentioned by 
no means the least so. There ls not 
an epithet of reproach or invective 
which honest Wood does not seem to 
have applied to him, and it should 
seem very deservedly. I should have 
observed that Kem was also for a 
time chaplain on board a man of war, 
and this sermon is dedicated, after an 
inscription to the King, to the Com- 
missioners, to Charles at Holmby, and 
to Mr. Batten, the captain of a man 
of war. 

Among various reasons given why 
men are negligent in prayer, it is 
observed, 

‘« That.most are Romanists in this 
point, and esteeme prayer. pennance 
an irksome thing. 

‘*« Many are Formalists, and like 
the peach that hath a ragged stone 
under a smooth skin, so many under 
faire and specious shews and pre- 
tences have strange selfe ends, and 
much raggednesse-of spirit. 

** Thirdly, men are gentlemen 
beggars: they are loath to have the 
world know they want or would be 
beholden to any, stand often upon 
this punctillio of honour till they 
Starve.” &c. &c. 

10. Tue pest Fase Simpte, set 
forth ima Sermon at St. Peter’s in 
Cornhill, before the Gentlenen and 
Citizens born in he County of Not- 
tingham, the 18th day of February, 
1057. By Marmaduke James, Mi- 
nister of Watton at Stone, in the 
County of Hertford: 4to. 1569. 

This very ‘whimsical composition is 
inscribed, ‘‘ To the Right Honour- 
able and his Countries Worthy, Pa- 
triot, Henry Lord Marqnis of Dor- 
chester.” 

O 
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In recommendation of such asso- 
ciations as that on occasion of which 
this discourse was delivered, it is ob- 
served, 

** Many actions that seem petite 
are great in consequence as smal stars 
have mighty influence, thus mingling 
helps humility, and unitiug symbols 
frugality : this traffique of hearty ami- 
cability, from these associations men 
deriving a respect one for another, as 
the load-stone and needle do by con- 
tact. Thus men, like verginal jacks, 
are tyed together by the teeth, and 
bagpipe like, commonly make best 
musick when they are first blown 
full.” 

Again apologizing for his own want 
of merit and consequence, he says, 

«© And now, my Lord, I am like 
the sun in his perigee, or slow motion, 
at my hardest task: to account to 
your Lordship why Conon or his 
rape should be a person or present 
for the court ; how a pilot so obscure 
for parts, and so little known for: per- 
son, can vouch so high a name; or 
that this fraight, that consists neither 
of the gold ophir, to wit, any deep 
speculations, nor so much as the 
painted peacocks of eloquence, should 
yet so boldly address to an English 
Solomon. 

** In this great strait, my Lord, if 
the queen Reason should seem to 
withdraw her presence for a while, I 
am supported by the mission of her 
next attendant and principal lady of 
honour, I mean Excuse.” 

The following is a specimen of the 
sermon itself: — 

«* It was a witty anda close an- 
swer, that was sometimes given by an 
accomplished prelate of this land to 
afoolish king thereof, who upbraiding 
his height in church and state, with 
the meanness of his descent, to wit, 
that his father was a tailor, made this 
reply: That if his Majesty had ex- 
ceeded his father; as much as he had 
done his, he had been the bravest 

rince in Christendom. The solution 
is this, That if our countrymen 
did exceed other countrymen in their 
works of piety and charity, as far as 
our country exceeds other countries, 
you would be the bravest men this 
day upon the Brittish earth; but alas! 


Selecta. [Fesrvuary 
divines, that those countries into 
whose bosom God hath poured the 
greatest of these blessings, have been 
most unmindful of him. 

* * * * * * 


If it shall be demanded, what is that 
good desired ? I dare not be so sawsy 
as to prescribe to your wisdoms; prest 
J] am much to speak, and yet afraid 
to speak ; four and twenty miles have 
I come to serve you this slabby wea- 
ther; if I should now offend you, 
how sad would my return be home 
again. Extremo actu deficere tur- 
pissimum est: I shall only add one 
instance, and leave you to spell out 
the rest: Arethere not some of you 
of our countrymen citizens here? [ 
know there are, to whom God hath 
given great estates, and little or no 
issue ; that may as truly say (if they 
would speak their consciences) of the 
river Trent, as ever Jacob did of 
Jordan : Over this brook came I with 
this staff, and behold the Lord hath 
made me two bands. And Jacob arose, 
and tuilt there an altar unto the 
Lord. I have done, the Lord givea 
blessing.” 

11, Tue Royat .Guest, or a 
Sermon preached at Lent Assizes. 
Anno Dom. M.pc.xxxv1. at the Ca- 
thedral of Sarum, being the first Sun- 
day of Lent, before Sir John Finch and 
sir John Denham, his Majesties Jus- 
tices of Assize. By Thomas Drant, of 
Shaston in Com. Dorset. Printed by 
G. M. for Walter Hammond, and are 
to be sold by Michael Sparke,in Green 
Arbour. 1637. 

This is a very whimsical discourse 
in point of style and phraseology, and 
is inscribed to Peter Bal, Esq. Re- 
corder of Exon. 

Of the preacher I find no account. 
The following is a specimen :—The 
text is from Rev. iii. 20. ‘* Behold, 
I stand at the doore, and knock.” 


“If some grandee of the state 
stood there, if some magnified swolne 
with titles, would we not haste to 
open, and thinke such a presence an 
honor to us? This we would doe to 
the Nimrods of the world, and Peeres 
of the earth. Behold one is here to 
whom the greatest monarch is more 
base than the basest loare, to the 


it is a sad, an ancient observation of greatest monarch, one who knocks 
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importunately, why shut we him A more fantastical composition has: 
out? why are doores blockt up seldom issued from the press. Of the 
against him? O, our lunacy and author I can tell nothing. His. dis- 
madtiesse! Satan angles for us with course is inscribed, ‘* To the Right. 
abaite of honours, wee are caught, Worthy ennobled Mr. William Mur- 
the world as pleasingly gives us the ray, one of the Groomes of his Ma- 
musicke of gaine, wee are charmed— jesties Bed Chamber.” There is also 
the flesh unavailes a beauty, a piece a most curious address ‘‘ ‘To the 
of clay more handsomely attired—we learned Brethren and courteous Rea- - 
burne—riches are but the garbage of der,” which, among other strange 
the earth ; we dig into its entrals for things, exhibits the following apology 
them; pleasures are but a flower for publishing :-— 

garish to the eye—soone withered— ‘* Had not the author beene crow- 
our senses are captivated with their ed out of longe sleepe, in thie kinde 
smell; dignities, as St. Austine cen- by two or three shryl cals (too wise; 
sures them, are but a light.fume, a then totake an answer in mere si- 
breath of the chops, a fleshly paire of Jence) rather than he would. have 
bellowes; wee are not in the sent of ventured a finger whipping. for the 
these, and for all keepe open house. itching will of pressing to oppresse 
Curist, in respect of whom, and the presse, he would have rested still 
those endowments he brings with enrolled a mutus pescis, then adven- 


him, all things else, as Plato stampes 
them, are st xab wees afia, Nothing 
and nothing worth ; he sues us in the 
Canticles, Open unto mee, my love, 
my sister, my undefiled; open the 
doore of thy soule, O my unspotted 
church ; let me come an dwell with 
thee in my graces ; here wee or coine 
excuses for delay, as the spouse now, 
I have put of my coate, how shall 1 


put it on? I have washed my feete, 


how shall I defile them? Or wee out 
him into our stables with the Bethle- 
mites anon, as having no roome in the 
inne of our hearts for him.” 


The above discoure has the fiat of 
the Domestic Chaplain to the Bishop 
of London in the following form : 


‘* Perlegi hanc concionem, digam- 
que judicoque typis mandetur. 


«Tho. Wykes, R. P. Episcop. 
Lond. Cap. Domest.” 


12. Perer’s Net Let powye, 
or Tue Fisaer AND THE FisuH; 
both prepared towards a blessed Hea- 
ven. Delivered at a Synod at oe 

ing-Norton, in Oxfordshire. By 

atthew, a neighbouring Minister. 
Reviewed by the Author, and pub- 
lished. Printed by George Miller for 
George Edwards, and are to be sold 
at his House, in Greene-Arbour, at 
the Signe of the Angel. 1643. 

Quere, Where was this Greene- 
Arbour, at which place numbers o 
the publications of this period were 
to be sold ? 


tured to halt piscator tctus: snayle 
wise inough to keepe the fearefull 
horne within the house, then hazard 
it to prittles of publique thistle : not 
so old _as not to discerne his wrincles 
without a paper-glosse of his owne 
composing, ner so immodest as upon 
a meere voluntarie to thrust his weake 
sikle intoa harvest so strongly fur- 
nisht with publique labour.” 

The following is from the body of 
the discourse :— 

«I am bold tothink the bishop in the, 
century has healed Lodovicus (wrong, 
named) Pius his soule, and saved his 
own head, had be used discreete op- 
portunity and manner in his reproofe,: 
and not abruptly, and at the.table, 
before the princes minion and_ his, 
guests, taken occasion at his consent 
to begin to carve the fish at the head, 
to bid him begin to refonm the luxu- 
ries of his province, at his owne un- 
cleannesse. The person and the sore 
both are too much for two eyes:en- 
quiry : its easie, say your physicians, 
to cure a mati in specre, but to heale 
this or that man so aged, complexions 
ed, disposed, affected thats the skill, 
if Luther faile not who confessed he 
could sort cures easily for the maladie,, 
hardly for the man. We may be su- 

ar to a wounded David to stench the 

lood, and relieve the spirits, not so 

to a bloody Sisera, he must not have 

butter in a lordly dish without a naile 

and an hammar of legall redargation. 

We must be sharpe vinegar salt, lea- 

ven tp the secure to preserye from 
2 
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putrefaction, not so to the raw and 
greene wounded penitent, least suendo 
Scissura succedat pejor, the remedy be 
worse than the malady, asa discreet 
father hathit. If the queasie stomach 
must have the pills, they must be 
either rere d at children may so 
please'the eye as not to suspect the 
physicke, or sugard well, that the 
keckish palat may guipe downe the 
cure before it feeles the sower.” 

13. New Encranps Teareés ror 
Oxp Enctanos Peares. Preached 
ina Sermon on July 32, 1640, being 
a Day of Publique Humiliation ap- 
pointed by the Churches in Behalte 
ot ‘our native Countrey in Time of 
Feare and Danger. By William 
Hooke, Minister of ‘Gods Word, 
sometime of Axemouth, in Devon- 
shire, now of Taunton, in New Eng 
Jand. Sent over toa worthy Member 
of ‘the Honourable House of Com- 
mons, who desires it may be for Pub- 
lick'Goad. London. 4to. 1641. 

This discourse, written in the quaint 
language of the times, is an honest 
expression of sympathy and friend- 
ship towards the mother country in 
the'-time of the civil wars. The 
preacher thus describes the effects of 
a@ battle: — 

“* Here ride some dead men swag- 
ging'in their deep saddles, there fall 
athers alive upon their dead horses, 
death sends a message to these from 
the maouth of the muskets, these it 
talks with face to face, and stabbs 
them in the fifth rib: in yonder file 
there is a man hath his arme struck 
of from his shoulder, another by 
him hath lost his Jez, here stands a 
souldier with half a face, there fights 
another upon his struamps, (stumps) 
and at once both kills and is killed ; 
not far off lyes a company wallowing 
in their sweat and goare ; such a man 
whileth he chargeth his musket is 
discharged of his life, and falls upon 
his dead fellow. Every battell of the 
warrior is with confused noise, and 
garments roulled in blood Death 
reigns in the field, and is sure to have 
the day which side soever falls. In 
the meane while (O formidable) the 
infernall fiends follow the eampe to 
catch after the soules of rude nefarious 
souldiers (such as arecommonly men 
of that calling) who fight themselves 
fearlessly into the’ mouth of hell for 
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revenge, a booty, or a little revenue, 
How thick and threefold doe they 
speed one another to destruction. A 
day of battell-is a day of harvest for 
the devil] ” 

The preacher proceeds in the same 
style to represent the anxieties and 
sufferings of the wives and ‘children 
deprived of their-fathers and hus- 
bands, and the other horrible conse- 
quences of civil perturbations. 

4. I. Tae Doome of Here- 

Tiauges, or a Diseovery of | subtile 
Foxes, who were tyed Tayle to Tayle, 
and crept into the church to do mis- 
chiefe. As it was delivered in a 
Sermon, at Wickham Market, in 
Sutfolke; upon the Fast Day, being 
the 26th of May, i647. For John 
Rethwell, at the Sunne and. Foun- 
taine, in St. Paul's Church-yard. 
1648. ; 
If. Tue Marienant’s Prot, or 
the Consriracie of the Wicksp 
against the Just. Laid open in a 
Sermon preached at Eyke, in Suffolk, 
Jan. 23, 1647. Preached and pub- 
lished to set forth the Grounds why 
the Wicked lay such Crimes to the 
Charge of God’s People as they are 
cleare off. Printed for the above 
John Rethwell. 1648. 

Iii. Tus Sxittrutt, Tracer: 
Ta a Sermon preached at Chelsford, 
in Suffolk, July 16, 1648. Printed for 
the same John Reihwell. 1648. 

The above three extraordinary dis- 
courses were the composition of Zr- 
PHANIAR SMitH, who styles bimself 
minister of Gad’s word. He was a 
most singular character, and among 
the first founders of the sectof. the 
Antinomians. One of the first'‘leaders 
of this sect is said by Wood to have 
been Jonn Eaton, who was a mi- 
nister and preacher at Wickham Mar- 
ket, in which situation and capacity 
ie Zephaniah Smith succeeded 
1m. 

This Smith published many other 
tracts aiid sermons chiefly fanatical, 
and with fantastical titles. One’ is 
described by Wood, and was called 
Directions for Srexers and Ex- 
Pecrants, Or a Guide for weak 
Christians in’ these discontented 
‘Times. 

{ shall not givé an extract from 
these sermons, though very curious, 
but they are not characterised by any 
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peculiar eccentricity of diction, and 
are chiefly remarkable for the enthu- 
siasm with which the doctrines of the 
sect to which the preacher belonged, 
js asserted and vindicated. ‘The hear- 
ers must also have been endowed 
with no ordinary degree of patience, 
as they are spun out to agreat — 

15. Two Treatises, viz. HE 
CurisTIANn Freepome, or CHARTER 
of the Gospet, and the DerorMep 
Forms of a ForMALL PROFESSION. 
By the late faithfull and worthy Mi- 
nister of Jesus Christ, Joun Preston, 
D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to his 
Majestie, Master of Emanuel Col- 
ledge, in Cambridge, and sometimes 
Preacher of Lincolnes Inne. For John 
Stafford, Chancery-lane, over against 
the Roules. 164). 

‘These posthumous productions are 
called Treatises, but are two pious 
Discourses, the first from Rom. vi. 
14. the second from 2 Tim. iii. 5 
‘They are distinguished by a familar 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and by 
nuch good sense and argument, but 
would not be very acceptable at the 
present time, from the number and 
variety of divisions and subdivi- 
sions. 

Preston was a considerable person 


in his day, and his writings, which 
were. numerous, were exceedingly 
popular. 


The Britisp Spy in AMERICA. 
[Continued from p. 22.] 
From the Virzinia Gazetie. 
AN APOLOGY IN REPLY TO A HINT. 


HE letters of the British Spy 

were furnished to amuse the ci- 
tizens of the town-and country ; and 
not to give pain to any one buman 
being. Accordingly, nothing bas been 
said in censure of the integrity, the 
philanthropy, the benevolence, cha- 
rity, or any other moral or religious 
Virtueor grace of any one Virginian, 
who has been introduced into those 
letters. “Nothing indeed could be 
justly said on those heads, in censure 
of either of the gentlemen. It is 
true, that some letters have been 
published, which have attempted to 
analize the minds of three’or tour well 
known citizens of this state, and in 
order te designate them more particu- 
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larly, a description of the person and 
manner of each gentleman was given. 
This has been called ‘ throwin 

stones at other people’s glass houses,’ 
and the person who has communicated 
those letters (gratuitously styled their 
‘* author’) is politely reminded that 
he himself resides “ in a glass house.” 

If this be correctly understood, it 
implies a threat of retaliation ; but alk 
that the laws of refa/iation could jus- 
tify, would be to amuse the town and 
country with a description of the per- 
son, manner, and mind of the author 
(as he is called) of the British Spy. 
He fears, bowever, that it would 
puzzle the hinter, whatever his ge- 
nius may be, to render so barren a 
subject interesting and amusing to 
the public; and he would be much 
obliged to the hinter if he could make 
it appear that he (the furnisher of the 
letters) deserves to be drawn into 
comparison, either as to person, manh- 
ner, or mind, with any one of the 
gentlemen delineated by the British 
Spy. As to his person, indeed, he 
is less solicitous; the defects of that 
were imposed on him by nature ; and 
there is no principle better established 
than this general principle of eternal 
truth and justice, that no man ought 
to be censured for contingencies over 
which he had no control. As to his 
manner, he’ has as little objection to 
a public description of that as his per- 
son. 

To save the trouble of others, how- 
ever, he relinquishes all pretensions 
either to the striking elegance which 
is calculated to excite admiration and 
respect, or to the conciliating grace 
and vital warmth whicly are qualified 
to gain enthusiastic friends. His man- 
ner is probably such as would be pro- 
duced, nive times out of ten, by the 
rustic education to which he was ex- 
posed. ' 

As to his mind, it is almost such as 
nature made it. He cannot boast 
with Gray, that “ science frowned 
not on his bumble birth.” - But what 
of this? A man may very accurately 
anatomize the powers of a mind far 
superior to his own. It is not im- 
probable that Zoilus’ criticisms of 
Homer were just ; since every nod of 
Homer’s was a fair subject of criti- 
cism. Yet who will suppose that 
Zoilus. could have produced such a 
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work as the Iliad? It is impossible to 
read Dennis's criticisms of Addison’s 
Cato without being forcibly struck 
with thejr justice, and wondering 
that they have never before occurred 
to ourselves, Yet there is no man, 
who will therefore pronounce the 
genius of Dennis equal to that of 
Addison. These facts are so palpable 
and so well understood, that the per- 
son who furnished the letters of the 
British Spy (even if he had been their 
author) could scarcely have had the 
presumption to suppose, nor, I trust, 
the injustice to desire, that the public 
would pronounce his mind free from 
the defects, much Jess eudued with 
the energies and beauties of those 
which he criticises. 

But where is the harm which has 
been done ? Who are the gentlemen 
introduced into the British Spy? Are 
they young men just emerging into 
Notice, and concerning whom the 
public have yet to form an opinion ? 
Far from it. hey are gentlemen 
who have long been, and who still, 
are displaying themselves in the very 
¢entre of the circle of general obser- 
vation. They have not hid their light 
under a bushel. Their city is built 
onahigh hill. There is not a fea- 
ture of their persons, nor a quality of 
their mind or manner, which has not 
been long and well known, and re- 
marked, commented on, ‘criticised, 
repeated, and reiterated a thousand 
and ten thousand times in every circle 
and every corner of the country. 


Was it in the power, then, of any 
remarks in an anonymous and fugi- 
tive newspaper publication, either to 
liujure or serve gentlemen so well and 
so extensively Known? On the con- 
trary, if those remarks were untrue, 
they would be instantaneously and in- 
fallibly corrected by the public opinion 
and knowledge of the subject; if the 
remarks were trne, they would add 
no new fact to the public opinion and 
the public knowledge. Thinking 
thas, nothing was more distant, either 
from the expectation or wish of the 
person who has furnished the press 
with the Jetters of the British Spy, 
than that he was about to do an in- 
jury to the character, or to inflict a 
wound on the feelings of any citizen 
of the country. Why could be have 
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expected or wished any such effect} 
He could not have been actuated by 
resentment; for neither of those gen- 
tlemen have ever done him an injury, 
He could not have been moved by 
personal interest ; since his conscious 
inferiority, as well as the nature of 
his pursuits, remove him far from the 
possibility of being ever brought into 
collision with either of those gentle. 
men. He could not have been im. 
ewe by diabolical envy, or the ma- 
icious agony of blasted ambition; 
since his country has already distin- 
guished him far, very far beyond his 
desert. And of the malevolence of 
heart which could intentionally do a 
wicked, a wanton, and unprovoked 
injury, he is persuaded that either of 
the gentlemen, if they knew him, 
would most freely and cheerfully ac- 
quit him. 


If he be asked why he: published 
the letters describing those charac- 
ters > He answers, 

First, for the same reason that he 
would, if he could, present to the 
town a set of landscape paintings, re- 
presenting all the lovely prospects 
which belong to their beautrful city ; 
to furnish them with the amusement 
and pleasure, which arise from sur- 
veying an accurate picture of a well 
known original: and this implies, 
that he could not have believed him- 
self adding new information, as to the 
originals themselves. 

Secondly, he hoped that the ab- 
stracted and miscellaneous remarks, 
which were blended with the descrip- 
tion of those characters, might not be 
without their use to the many literary 
young men who are growing up in 
Virginia. 

If the letters of the British Spy 
have gone beyond these purposes ; if 
they have given pain to the gentlemen 
described ; (for as to doing them an 
injury, it is, certainly, out of the ques- , 
tion) there is no man in the commu- 
nity disposed to regret it more sensi- 
bly than the man who furnished those 
letters for publication. 

But while honour and justice com- 
pel the writer of this article to give 
these explanations, and make these 
acknowledgments to the gentlemen 
immediately interested, he begs he 
may not be considered as descending 
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to the meanness of begging mercy on 
his own ‘‘ glass house.” On the con- 
trary, the person who has published 
the polite hint in question, is wel- 
come to commence his assault as 
soon as he pleases. He can scarcely 
point out one defect in the person, 
manner, or mind of this writer, of 
which he is not already conscious. 
And if he meant by his menace any 
thing more ; if he meant to insinuate 
a suspicion to the public, that the ho- 
nesty, integrity, or moral purity of 
the man who furnished the letters of 
the British Spy for publication, are 
assailable on any ground of truth; if 
such was his intention, he has intend- 
ed an injury, at which this writer 
laughs in proud security: an injury, 
for which his own heart, if it be a 
good one, will not forgive him so 
goon, as will the heart of the man 
whom he has attempted to injure. 
The writer of this article tenders in 
return this hiut to the hinter: that 
before he commences his hostile ope- 
rations, he will be sure of his man. 
As to the person who really did fur- 
nish the British Spy—the finger of 
conjecture has been erroneously point- 
ed at several who reside in this state. 
It would be unjust and barbarous to 
punish the innocent for the guilty, if 
guilt can be justly charged on the 
British Spy. 
LETTER X. 
Richmond, Dec. 10. 


In one of my late rides ipto the sur- 
rounding country I stopped at a little 
inn to refresh myself and my horse ; 
and as the landlord was neither a Bo- 
niface nor ‘* mine host of the garter,” 
I called for a book, by way of killing 
time, while the preparations for my re- 
past were going forward.. He brought 
me a shattered fragment of the second 
volume of the Spectator, which he 
told me was the only book in the 
house, for ‘* he never troubled his 
head about reading ;” and by way of 
conclusive proot, he further informed 
me, that this fragment, the only book 
in the house, had been sleeping un- 
molestedsin the dust of his mantle- 
piece for ten or fifteen years. I could 
not meet my ne countryman 
in a foreign land, and in this humi- 
liating plight, nor hear of the inhu- 
man and gothic contempt with which 
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he had been treated without the live- 
liest emotion. So I read my host a 
lecture on the subject, to which he 
appeared to pay as little attention as 
he had before done to the Spectator, 
and with the sany froid of a Dutch- 
man, aliswered me in the cant of the 
country, that he ‘ had other fish to 
fry,” and left me. 

It had been so long since I had had 
an opportunity of opening that agree- 
able collection, that the few numbers 
which were now before me appeared 
almost entirely new; and I cannot 
describe to you the avidity and delight 
with which I devoured those beauti- 
ful and interesting speculations. 

Is it not strange, my dearS-———, 
that such a work should have ever lost 
an inch of ground? A style so sweet 
and simple, and. yet so ornamented ! 
a temper so benevolent, so cheerful, 
so exhilarating! a body of knowledge 
and of original thought so immense 
and various; so strikingly just, so 
universally useful! What person of 
any age, sex, temper, calling, or pur- 
suit, can possibly converse with the 
Spectator without being conscious of 
immediate improvement. 

To the spleen he is as perpetual and 
never-failing an antidote as he is to 
ignorance and immorality. No mat- 
ter for the disposition of mind in 
which you take him up; you catch 
as you go along the happy tone of 
spirits which prevails throughout the 
work ; you smile at the wit, laugh at 
the droliery, feel your mind enlight- 
ened, your heart opened, softened, 
and refined; and when you Jay him 
down, you are sure to be ina better 
humour both with yourself and every 
body else. I have never mentioned 
the subject to a reader of the Spec- 
tator who did not admit this to be the 
invariable process; and in such a 
world of misfortunes, of cares; and 
sorrows, and guilt as this is, what a 
prize. would this collection be if it 
were rightly estimated! 

Were I the sovereign of a nation 
which spoke the English language, 
and wished. my subjects cheerful, vir- 
tuous, and enlightened, I would fur- 
nish every poor family in my do- 
minions (and see that the rich fur- 
nished themselves) with a copy of the 
Spectator; and ordain that the parents 
or children should read four or. tive 
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numbers aloud every night in the 
year. For one of the peculiar perfec- 
tions of the work is, that while it 
contains such a mass of ancient and 
modern learning, so much of pro- 
found wisdom and of beautiful com- 

osition, yet there is scarcely a num- 

4 throughout the eight volumes 
which is not level to the meanest ca- 
pacity. Another perfection is, that 
the Spectator will never become tire- 
some to any one whose taste and 
whose heart remain uncorrupted 

I-do not mean that this author 
should be read to the exclusion of 
others; much Jess that he should stand 
in the way of the generous pursuit of 
science, or interrupt the discharge of 
social or private duties. All the coun- 
sels of the work itself have a directly 
reverse tendency. It furnishes a store 
of the clearest argument, and of the 
most amiable aod captivating exhor- 
tations, ‘‘ to raise the genius and to 
mend the heart.” I regret only that 
such a book should be thrown by, 
and almost entirely forgotten, while 
the gilded blasphemies of infidels, 
and ‘‘ the noontide trances” of per- 
nicious theorists, are hailed with rap- 
ture, and echoed around the world. 
For such I -should be pleased to see 
the Spectator universally substituted ; 
and, throwing out of the question its 
morality, its literary information, its 
‘sweetly contagious serenity, and the 
pure and chaste beauties of its style ; 
and considering it merely as a cu- 
riosity, as concentering the brilliant 
sports of the finest cluster of geniuses 
that ever graced the earth, it surely 
deserves perpetual attention, respect, 
consecration. 

There is, methinks, my S 5a 
great fault in the world, as it respects 
this subject: a giddy instability, a 
light and fluttering vanity, a prurient 
longing after novelty, an impatience, 
a disgust, a fastidious contempt of 
every thing that is old. You will not 
understand me as censuring the pro- 
gress of sound science. 1| am not so 
infatuated an antiquarian, nor so poor 
a philanthropist, as to seek to retard 
the expansion of the human mind. 
But I lament the eternal oblivion into 
which our old authors, those giants of 
literattire, are permitted to sink, while 
the world stands open-eyed and open- 
meuthed to catch every modern tin- 
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selled abortion as it falls from the 
press. In the polite circles of Ame. 
rica, for instance, perbaps there is no 
want of taste and even zeal for letters, 
I have seen several gentlemen, who 
appear to have an accurate, a minute 
acquainiance with the whole range of 
literature, in its present state of im- 
provement: yet you will be surprise 
to-hear, that I have not met with 
more than one or two persons in this 
country who have ever read the works 
of Bacon or of Boyle. ‘They deligitt 
to saunter in the upper story, sus- 
tained and adorned as it is with the 
delicate proportions, the foliage and 
flourishes of the Corinthian order; 
but they disdain to make any acquaint- 
ance or hold communication at all 
with the Tuscan and Doric plainness 
and strength, which base and sup- 
port the whole edifice. 

As to Lord Verulam, when he is 
considered as the father of experimen- 
tal philosophy, as the champion 
whose vigour battered down the ido- 
lized chimeras of Aristotle, together 
with all the appendant and immea- 
surable webs of the brain, woven and 
hung upon by the ingenious dream- 
ers oF the schools ; as the hero who 
not only rescued and redeemed the 
world from all this darkness, jargon, 
perplexity, and error; but, from the 
stores of his own great mind poured 
a flood of light upon the earth, 
straightened the devious paths of 
science, and planned the whole para- 
dise, which we now find so full of 
fragrance, beauty, and grandeur; 
when he is considered, I say, in these 
— of view, I am astonishéd that 
iterary gentlemen do not court his 
acquaintance, if not throagh reve- 
rence at least through curiesity.. The 
person who does so will findvevery 
period filled with pure. atid solid 
golden bullion: that * bullion which 
several much admired posterior writ- 
ers have merely moulded inte various 
forms or beaten into leaf, and taught 
to spread its floating splendours to the 
sun. 

This insatiable palate for novelty 
which I have mentioned has had a 
very striking effect on the style of 
modern productions. The plain lan- 
guage of easy conversation will no 
longer do. The writer who contends 
for fame, or even for trath, is obliged 
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to consult the reigning taste of the most sublime style is to be sought in 
day! Hence, too often in opposition a state of nature ; when anterior to 
to his own judgment, he is led toen- the existence of science, the scanti- 
camber bis ideas with a gorgeous load ness of a language forces a people to 
of ornaments ; and when be would notice the points of resemblance be- 
present to-the publica bady of pure, tween the great natural objects with 
substantial, and useful thought, he which they are surtounded ; to apply 
finds himself constrained to incrust to one the ‘érms which belong to ane- 
and bary its utility’ within-a dazzling ther; and thus by compulsion to rise 
case; to convert a feast of reason at once into simile and metaphor, 
into a concert of sounds: arich inte) and lannch into all the boldness of 
lectual boon into a mere bouquet of trope and figure. If this be true, it 
variegated pinks and blushing roses. would seem that the progress of a ci- 
In his turn he contributes to establish vilized nation towards sublimity of 
and spread wider the. perversion of style is perfectly a retrogade manceu- 
the public taste; and thns, on a prin- vre: that is, that they will be sublime 
ciple resembling that of action and according to the nearness of their ap- 
re action, the author and the public proach to the primeval state of na- 
reciprocate the injury; just as, in the tare. 

Jicentious reign of our Charles the This is a curious and to me a be- 
Second, the dramatist and his audi- witching subject- But it leads to a 
ence were wont to po:son each other’s volume of thought which is not to be 
morals. condensed in a letter. I will remark 

A. history of style would indeed be only one extraordinary fact as it re- 
a curious and a highly interesting lates to style. The Augustan age is 
one: I meana philosophical as well pronounced by some critics to have 
as achronological history: one which, -furnished the finest models of style, 
besides marking the gradations, embellished to the highest endurable 
changes, and fluctuations exhibited in point: and of this Cicero is always 
the style of different ages and diffe- adduced as the most illustrious exam- 
rent countries, should open the regu- ple. Yet it is remarkable, that se- 
lar oy contingent causes of all those venty or eighty years afterwards, 

‘gradations, changes, and fluctuations. when the Roman style had become 
I should be particularly pleased to see much more Juxuriant, and was de- 
a learned and penetrating mind em- nounced by the critics of the day as 
ployed on the question, Whether the having transcended the limits of ge« 
gradual adornment which we observe nuine ornament, Pliny the younger, 
in a nation’s Style result from the pro- ina letter-to a friend, thought it ne- 
gress of science; or whether there be cessary to enter into a formal vindica- 
an infaney, a youth, and a manhood tion of three or four metaphors which 
in a nation’s sensibility, which rising -he had used in an oration, and which 
in a distant age, like a new-born bil- had been censured in Rome for their 
low, rolls on through succeeding *ge- extravagance; but which, by the 
nerations with accumulating height side of the meanest ot Curran’s 
.and force,and’bears along with it the figures, would be poor, insipid, and 
concurrent expression of that sensi- flat. Yet who will say that Curran’s 
bility, until) they both swell and style has gone beyond the point: of 
tower into the sublime—and some- endurance? Who is not pleased with 
times break into the athos. its purity? Who is not ravished by 

The historical facts, as well as the its sublimity ? 

- metaphysical consideration of the sub- — In England, how wide is the chasm 
jeet, perplex these questions extreme- between the style of Lord Verulam 
ly; and, as Sir Roger De Coverley says, and that of Edmund Burke, or M‘In- 
“© much may be said on both sides.” tosh’s Introduction to his Vindicie 
For the present I shall say nothing on Gallic ¢ That of the first is the plain 
either ; except that from some of dress of a Quaker; that of the two 
Mr: Blair’s remarks,’ it would seem last the magnificent paraphernalia of 
-that neither of those hypotheses will Louis XTV. of France. In Lord Ve- 
solve the phenomenon before us. If rulam’s day, his style was distinguish- 
{-rememiber his opinion correctly,-the ed for its superior ornament; and iv 

Univensat Mag. Vor. XIX. 
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this respect it was thought impossible 
to surpass it. Yet Mr. Burke, Mr. 
M‘Intosh, and the other fine writers 
of the age, have, by contrast, reduced 
Lord Veruiam’s flower-garden to the 
appearance of a simple culinary 
square! 

Perhaps it is for this reason, and be- 
cause, as you know, I am an epicure, 
that I am very much interested by 
Lord Verulam’s manner. It is indeed 
a most agreeable relief to my mind to 
turn from the stately and dazzling 
rhapsodies of the day and converse 
with this plain and sensible old gen- 
tleman. To me his style is gratify- 
ing on many accounts; and there is 
this advantage in him, that instead of 
having three or four ideas rolled 
over and over again, like the fan- 
tastic evolutions and ever-changins 
shapes of the same sumentbesidied 
cloud, you gain new materials, new 
information at every breath. 

Sir Robert Boyle is, in my opinion, 
another author of the same descrip- 
tion, and therefore an equal if not a 
higher favourite with me. In point 
of ornament he is the first grade in 
the mighty space (through the whole 
of which the gradations may be dis- 
tinctly traced) between Bacon and 
Burke. Yet he has no redundant 
verbiage ; has about him a perfectly 
patriarchal smmpncy 3 and every pe- 
riod is pregnant with matter. He has 
this advantage too over Lord Veru- 
lam ; tbat he not only investigates 
all the subjects which are calculated 
to try the clearness, the force, and 
the comprehension of the human in- 
tellect: he introduces others also, in 
handling of which he shews the mas- 
terly power with which he could 
touch the keys of the heart, and 
awaken all the tones of sensibility 
* which belong to man. Surely, if ever 
a human being deserved to be ca- 
nonized for great unclouded intelli- 
gence, and seraphic purity and ec- 
stasy of soul, that being was Sir Ro- 
bert Boyle! 

When I reflect that this “‘ pure in- 
telligence, this link between men 
and angels,” was a Christian, and 
Jook around upon the petty infidels 
and deists with which the world 
swarms, I am lost in amazement! 
Have they seen arguments against 
religion which were not presented te 
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Sir Robert Boyle? His religious works 
show that they have not. Are their 
judgments better able to weigh those 
arguments than his was? They have 
not the vanity even to believe it. Is 
the beam of their judgments more 
steady and less liable to be disturbed 
by passion than his? Oh no! for in 
this he seems to have excelled all 
mankind. Are their minds more ele- 
vated and more capable of compre- 
hending the whole of this great sub- 
ject, with all its connections and de- 
endencies, than was the mind of Sir 
Robert Boyle? Look at the men, and 
the question is answered. How 
then does it happen that they have 
been conducted to a conclusion so 
perfectly the reverse of his? It is for 
this very reason: ‘because their judg- 
ments are less extricated from the in- 
fluence and raised above the mists of 
passion : it is because their minds are 
less ethereal and comprehensive ; less 
capable than his was 
** To look through nature up to nature’s 
God.” 


And let them hug their precious, bar- 
ren, hopeless infidelity: they are 
welcome to the horrible embrace! 
May we, my friend, never lose the 
rich and inexhaustible comforts of re- 
ligion! Adieu, my S$ ! 

[To be concluded in our next.} 


Strate of Society among the SetT-« 
LERs in BomBay. 


[From Mrs. Graham’s ‘ Journal of a 
Residence in India.’’] 


wits regard to the inhabitants 
in Bombay, the manners of 
the inhabitants of a foreign colony 
are in general so well represented by 
those of a country town at home, 
that it is hopeless to attempt making 
a description of them very interesting. 
However, as it may be gratifying to 
know how little there is to satisfy cu- 
riosity, I shall endeavour to-describe 
our ‘colonists. On our arrival we 
dined with the governor, and found 
almost all the English of the settle- 
a nee to meet us. pe were 
a many~ ve retty and ve 

wall ication a bow sasieat 
belles, and at least three men for 
every woman. When dinner was an- 
nounced, I, as the stranger; ae 
aX upmatried woman, was handed. 
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by the governor into a magnificent 
dining-room, formeriy the chapel of 
the Jesuits college, at one end of 
which a tolerable band was stationed 
to play during dinner. We sat down 
to table about eight o’clock, in num- 
ber about fifty, so that conversation, 
unless with one’s next neighbour, 
was out of the question. After din- 
ner, I was surprised that the ladies 
sat so long at the table; at length, 
after every body had exhibited re- 
peated symptoms of weariness, one of 
the ladies led the way into the saloon, 
and then [ discovered that, as the 
stranger, I. was expected to move 
first. Does not this seem a little bar- 
barous ? | found our fair companions 
like the ladies of al] the country towns 
I know, under-bred and over-dressed, 
and with the exception of one or 
two, very ignorant and very grossiére. 
The men are, in general, what a Hin- 
doo would call of a higher caste than 
the women ; and I generally found 
the merchants the most rational com- 
panions. Having, at a very early age, 
to depend on their own mental exer- 
tions, they acquire a steadiness and 
sagacity which prepare their minds 
for the acquisition of a variety of in- 
formation, to which their commercial 
intercourse leads. 

The civil servants to government 
being, in Bombay, for the most part 
young men, are so taken up with 
their own imaginary importance, that 
they disdain to learn, and have no- 
thing to teach. Among the military 
I have met with many well-informed 
and gentleman-like persons, but still, 
the great number of men, and the 
small number of rational companions, 
make a deplorable prospect to one 
who anticipates a long residence here. 

The parties in Tambor are the 
most dull and uncomfortable meet- 
ings one can imagine. Forty or fifty 
persons assemble at seven o'clock, 
and stare at.one another tilldinner is 
announced, when the ladies are hand- 
ed to table, according to the strictest 
rules of precedency, by a gentleman 
of a rank corresponding to their own. 
At table there can be no general con- 
versation, but the different couples 
who have been paired off, and who, 
on account of their rank, invariably 
sit together at every great dinner, 
amuse themselyes with remarks on 
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the company, as satirical as theit wit 
will allow; and woe be to the stran- 
ger, whose ears are certain of being 
regaled with the catalogue of his sup- 
posed imperfections and misfortunes, 

and who has the chance of moaning 
more of his own history than in all 

probability he ever knew before. Af-: 
ter dinner the same topics continue to 
occupy the ladies, with the addition 
of lace, jewels, intrigues, and the la- 
test fashions; or if there be auy newly- 
arrived young women, the making; 
and breaking matches for them furs’ 
nish employment for the ladies of the 
colony till the.arrival of the next car- 
go. Such is the cormgees at an En-+ 
glish Bombay feast. ‘The repast itself, 
is as costly as possible, and in such 
profusion that no part of the table- 
cloth remains uncovered. . But the 
dinner is scarcely touched, as every, 
person eats a hearty meal called tiffin, 
at two o'clock at home. Each guest 
brings his own servant, sometimes 
two. or three ; these are either Parsees 
or Mussulmans. It appears singular 
to. a stranger to see behind every 
white man’s chair a dark, long beard- 
ed, turbaned gentleman, who usually 
stands so close to his master, as to 
make no trifling addition to the heat 
of the apartment : indeed, were it not 
for the punka, (a large frame of wood 
covered with cloth), which is sus- 
pended over every table, and. kept 
constantly swinging, in order to fresh- 
en the air, it oe scarcely be possis 
ble to sit out the melancholy cere« 
mony of an Indian dinner. . 

On leaving the eating-room, one 
generally sees or hears, in someplace, 
near the door, the cleaning of dishes,, 
and the squabbling of cooks for their, 
perquisites. If they are within sight, 
one perceives a couple of dirty Portu- 
guese (black men who eat pork and 
wear breeches) directing the opera 
tions of half a dozen still dirtier Pa- 
riahs, who are scraping dishes and 
piates with their hands, and then, 
with the same unwashen paws, put- 
ting aside the next day’s tiffin for their 
master’s table. 

The equipage that conveys one 
from a party, if one does not use a 
palankeen, is curious. The light and 
elegant figure of the Arab horses is a 
strong contrast with the heavy car- 
ms and clumsy harness generally 
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seen here ; the coachman is always a 
whiskered Parsee, with a gay colour- 
ed turban, and a muslin or chintz 
gown, and there are generally two 
massulgees, or torch-bearers, and 
sometimes two horse-keepers, to run 
beforé one. On getting home one 
finds a sepoy or peor walking round 
the open virandas of the house, as a 
guard. We have four of these ser- 
vants, two of whom remain in the 
house’‘for twenty-four hours, when 
they aré relieved by the two others. 
‘These men carry messages, go to 
market; and attend tothe removal of 
goods or furniture, but-will carry po- 
thing thethselves heavier than a small 
book. The female servants are Por- 
tuguese, and they only act as ladies- 
maids, all household work being done 
by mén,: as well as the needle- work 
of the family. 

The derdjres, or taylors, in Bom- 
bay, are Hindoos ‘of a ‘respectable 
caste, who wear the zenaar. My 
derdjée, ‘a tall good-looking’ young 
man; wears a fine worked: rouslin 
gow, and a redor purple turban bor- 
deréd with gold. He worksatd cuts 
out beautifully, making as mach use 
of'his toes as of his‘fingers in the last 
operation; his wages are fourteen 
rupees a-month, for which he works 
eight hours ‘a-day; tvferipr' workmen 
revtive from éight to twelve rupeés. 
Bésides the ‘hamauls for the -plan- 
kéens, we have some for ‘household- 
work; ‘they take the beds, sweep 
and elean fhe rooms! and furniture, 
and fetch water; on any emergency 
hey help the palankeen-bearers; ahd 
réceivé assistance from them in re- 
tdfn. For‘the meaner offices we 
have ‘a Hallaicor or Chandela, {one of 
tHe most wretched Puriahs), who at- 
tends’ twice a-day. Two Massalgees 
ean and light the lamps and candles, 
mid catry torches before us at night. 
One of these is a Pariah, so that he 
can clean knives, remove bores and 
ribbish, which his fellow-servant 
Netiu, who'is of a good caste, will 
not-do. Nersu fetches bread and, 
flour, carries messages, and even par- 
ééls, provided they be not large 
énoagh to make him appear Jike a 
kooli or porter, and takes the great- 
est share of preparing the lamps, 
which are finger glasses or timbiers 
balf filled with water, on’ which they 
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our the coconut oil, always calcu 
ating it exactly to the. nuniber of 
hours the lamp has to' burn; the wiek' 
is made’ of cotton twisted round @ 
splinter of bamboo. ‘The native ma- 
sons, carpenters, and blacksmiths,’ 
are remarkably neat and dexterous in 
their several trades: There is plenty 
of stone on the istand for: buildings 
but a good deal of brick is used. -All 
the lime here is’ made ‘trom shell¥¥ 
it is called chunam, of which there 
are many kinds, one of which the na- 
tives eat with the betel‘nut. They 
are very particular in gathering the 
shells, no person taking two diflererit 
sorts ; they are burnt separately, and 
it is said that the ¢hunaim vartes-ac- 
cording to the shell it is made from. 

The Indian carpenter's toolsaré 80 
coaise,’ and the. natwe’ Wood “4s so 
hard, that one would wonder that the 
work was ever performed. | Almost 
every thing is done with a'chisseP and 
an axe. The gimlet is'a long piece of 
iro wire with a flat point, fixed into 
a wooden handle consisting of twa 
parts, the upper one of whieh is held 
in one band; whilé the éthéris turned 
by a bow, whose strife is towistedf’ 
twice round it. ‘The plane is small, 
but similar to that of Europé, except- 
ing that it has a cross stick in the 
front, which ‘serves as a‘ handle for 
another: workman; two being gene. 
rally employed at one plane. As thé 
coniforis of a carpenter's bench are 
unknown, when ‘a Hindoo wants te 


plone his work, he sits‘on thé ground, . 


with his partner opposite to’ him, 
steadying the timber with their toes, 
and both plane together. I have séen 
two of themh working in this manner 
on a bit of wood_a ‘foot square; with a 
plane three inchés long’ Eyen the 

lacksmiths sit down to do their work ; 
they dig a hole eighteen inches 6# 
two feet deep, in the centreof which 
they place the anvil, so that* théy’can 
sit ‘by: it With their legs in the hole. 
A native of India does not get through 
so much work as an European ; but 
the multitude of hands, and the con 
sequent cheapness of labowr, supply 
the place of the industry of Europe, 
and in ‘most cases that of its machi+ 
nery also. I saw the teak main-mast 
of the Mioden, a weight of tot'less 
than twenty tons, lifted and’ moved 
a considerable distance by the keolis 
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or porters. “They catried it in slings 
fixed to bamboos, which they placed 
ou their heads crosswise, with one 
arm over the bamboo, and the other 
on the shoulder of the man imme- 
diately before ; in front of the whole 
marched one to guide and clear the 
way, tor, when they havé once begun 
to move, the weight on the head pre- 
vents them from seeing what is be- 
fore them. 

In Bombay there are a good many 
Banyans, or travelling merchants, 
who ¢ome mostly from Guzerat, and 
roam about the country with mus- 
lings, cotton-cloth, and shawls, to sell. 
On openitig one of their bales, Ff was 
surprised to find at least half of its 
contents of British manufacture, and 
such‘articles were much cheaper than 
those of equal fineness from Bengal and 
Madtas. Excepting a particular kind 
of chintz made at Poonah, and painted 
with gold and silver, there are no‘fine 
cotton-cloths made on this side of the 
peninsula; yet still it seems strange, 
.that cotton carned-to England, ma- 
nufaetured, and returned to this coun- 
try, shoald undersell, the. fabrics, of 
Indiay where labour is so cheap. But 
I believe this is owing partly, to the 
uncertainty and difficulty of carriage 
here, although the use of machinery 
at home must be- the main cause. 
The shawls are brought here direct 
from Cashmeer, by the native mer- 
chants of that country, so that we 
sometimes get them cheap and beau- 
tifal. ‘The Banyans ought to be Hin 
doos, though I bave known Mussul+ 
mans adopt ‘the naiie, with the prot 
fession ; their distinguishing turban is 
so formed as to'present the shape of 
a rhinoceros’ horn in front, and it is 
generally red. 

‘The Borahs are an inferior set of 
travelling-merchants. The inside of 
a Borah’s box is like that of an En- 
glish country shop, spelling-books, 
rayer- books, lavender- water, eau de 
tice, soap, tapes, scissars, Knives, 
tieedles, and thread, make but a small 
part of the variety it contams. ‘These 
people are Mussulnians, very poor, 
and reputed thieves. The profits an 
their trade must be very sinall; but 
the Banyanis are often rich, and most 
of them keep a shop in the bazar, 
leaving one partner to attend it, while 
the gees his rounds, attended 


by two or three koolis, with theit 
loads on their heads. 
It reminds one of the Arabian 
nights entertainments, to go ‘through 
the bazar of an evening. The whole 
fronts of the shops are taken down 
and converted into benches, om which 
the goods are disposed, and each shop 
is lighted with at least two lamps. 
Here vou see grain of every descrip» 
tion heaped up inearthen jars; there, 
sweetmeats. of all sorts and shapes, 
disposed in piles on benches, er hung 
in festoons about the top and sidés-of 
the shop, which ‘is commonly lined 
with chintz or dyed. cotton. » Farther 
on, fraits ‘and vegetables. are ‘laid out 
to the best advantage ; then you come 
to the paung, or betel leaf, nut, and 
chunam, ‘ready for chewing, or the 
separate materials ; beyond ate shops 
for perfumes, linens, oils, toys, brass, 
and earthen ware, all set out in‘order, 
and the owner sitting bolt upright 
in the middle ‘of his sweetmearts’ or 
grain, waiting for.custom. Tke shops 
of the schrof% or bankers, are’ nu- 
merous in the bazar: you see ‘the 


master‘ sitting tn the middle of hit _ 


money table, ‘surrounded by piles of 
copper and silver’mohey,’ with scales 
for weighing the “rapees and other 
coins presented for change. But it is 
the barber’s shop: that is always most 
crowded, being, particularly at night, 
the great ceatet for gossip and news; 
the barbers themselves seem to enjoy 
a prescriptive right to-be lively, witty, 
and good story-tellers. I ‘have seeh 
some excellent buffoons among then), 
and a slap given toa baldnew shaven 
pate, in the proper part of astory, has 
set half a bazar ina roar. The bar- 
bers keep every body's holidays,— 
Hindoos, Jews; Mussalmans, Arme- 
nians, Portuguese, and English};—and 
reap a good harvest at each by their 
comic way of begging. 

On’ first coming here, one would 
imagine that none of the people ever 
slept ‘at night; for, besides that the 
coppersmiths and: blacksmiths gene- 
rally work all night; and sleep all day, 
on account of the heat, there are pro- 
cessions going about from sunset till 
sunrise, with tom-toms, (smalt drums) 
kettle-drums, citars, vins, pipes, and 
a kind of large brazen trumpet, 
which requires two people to carry 
it, making altogether the most horri+ 
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ble din I ever heard. These proces- bite, at the word of command. The 
sious, with the picturesque dresses of keepers wish it to be believed that 
the natives, and their graceful atti- they have the power of charming this 
tudes, the torches carried by children, animal, and preventing the bad effects 
and the little double pipe blown by of its bite; but I looked into the 
boys, whose wildness might make mouths of several, and found the 
them pass for satyrs, put one strongly teeth all gone, and the gums much 
in mind of the ancient Bacchanals. Jacerated. The method sometimes 
It is usually on account of marriages used to extract the teeth, is to throw 
that these nocturnal feasts are heid; a piece of red cloth to the snake, who 
when they are in hovour of a god bites it furiously; the keeper then 
they take place in the day, when the takes him by the head, and holding 
deity is carried ona litter in triumph, his jaws forcibly together, tears out 
with banners before and behind, and the cloth, and with it the teeth. 
priests carrying flowers, and milk and The cobra-capella is from six to 
rice, while hardly any one joins the twelve feet long; it is held in great 
procession without an offering. All veneration by the natives; who call it 
this looks very well at a distance, but a high caste snake, and do not wil- 
when one comes near, one is shocked lingly suffer it to be destroyed. There 
at the meanness and ‘inelegance of is a yearly feast and procession in. ho- 
the god, and at the filth and wretched- nour of the snakes, when offerings of 
ness of bis votaries, milk, rice, and sugar, are made to 
With one procession, however, I. them, and money given to the priests, 
was much pleased; it took place a who, on these oceasions, build rustic 
month ago in the breaking up of the temples of bamboos and reeds ip the 
monsoon, when the sea became open fields, 
for navigation. It is called the cocoy 


nut feast, and is, I believe, peculiar Some Account of the Lire: of the 
to this coast. About an hour before — [ote Richt Honourable WiL.tam 
sunset, an immense concourse of peo- = WinpuyaM. Abstracted from Mx. 


ple assembled on the esplanade, Amyor's Jarrative, prefixed to 
where booths were ereeted, with all pis Speeches. 


kinds of cormmodities for sale. All 


the rich natives appeared in their car- [Continued from page 24.J 
riages, and the display of pearls and H E returned to his parliamentary 


jewels were astonishing. At sunset, daty in November. i803, at 
oue of the chief Bramins advanced opening of the session, in the course 
towards the sea, and going out a little of which a change took piace in the 
way upon a ledge of rock, he launch- state of parties for which the public 
ed a gilt coco-nut, in token that the seemed scarcely prepared... In order 
sea was now become navigable; im- the better to understand the causes 
mediately thousands of coco-nuts were which led to this change, it. will-be 
seen swimruihg in the bay ; forevery necessary to iook back to the period 
priest and every master of a family which immediately followed the dis- 
was eager to make his offering. The solution of Mr. Pitt's cabinet in 4801. 
evening closed as usual with music, —The members of that cabinet who 
dancing, and exhibitions of tumblers, resigned their seats wil] be observed 
jugglers, and tame snakes. The almost immediately to bave discover- 
tumblers are ms from Hydrabad, ed differences of opinion among 
the jugglers trom Madras, andthe ex+ themselves, and the Peace of Amiens 
hibitions of snakes are common in served to complete their. disunion, 
every part of India, The agility and Mr. Pitt and many of his friends ap- 
strengih of the tamblers, particularly proved of the Peace, or at least of the 
the women, surpassed every thing I principles on which it was formed ; 
ever saw ; but the sight is rather cu- and gave their general, t bh not 
rious than pleasant. ‘The tame snakes unqualified, support to Mr...A - 
are mostly cobra-capellas; at the ton's administration; while, on the 
sonnd of a small pipe, they rise 6n other hand, Lord Grenville, Lord 
their tails, and spread their hoods, Spencer, and Mr. Windham, warmly 
advance, retreat, hiss, and pretend to opposed the ministers on the subject 
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of the Peace as well occasionally on 
other measures. From this opposi- 
tion had sprung a party at first more 
formidable in talents than in num- 
besr, consisting of ‘the three ex- 
ministers last named, of the imme- 
diate connections of the Grenville 
family, and of the surviving personal 
friends of Mr. Burke ;—the latter 
class including the highly respectable 
names of Lord Fitzwilliam and Minto, 
Mr. William Elliot, and Dr. Law- 
rence. From this small hostile band, 
the niinisters appeared for a time to 
receive but little annoyance, backed as 
they generally were by the powerful 
aid of Mr. Pitt and his friends ; and 
having also, by a course of concilia- 
tory measures, drawn ‘over to their 
support some of the partizans of Mr. 
Fox. Among the latter, Mr. Sheri- 
dan became the open defender of the 
ministers, while Mr. Tierney gave 
them the full weight of his talents, 
by accepting an office at their hands. 
The opposition, too,.of Mr. Fox and 
his remaining friends became only 
occasional, and: was by no means con- 
ducted with the warmth which had 
characterized it in the time of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration. The Peace of 
Amiens, as has been already seen, 


had even met with Mr. Fox's appro- 


bation. But on the renewal of the 
war, at opinion of the insufficiency of 
the ministers to conduct it seemed at 
once to prevail amongst all the other 
parties of the house ; and all of them, 
though at first without any actual 
concert or arrangement, fell into an 
undisciplined yet effective opposition. 
The great questions on which they 
had so Jong differed were now. at 
rest;—the French revolution had to, 
tally changed its course ;—the war of 
1793: was at an end;—the Peace of 
Amiens, could not be recalled. or 
amended. But a new question had 
arisen of: vital insportanee to4he coun- 
try, namely, the conduct of the new 
war; and on this point, if the parties 
in opposition did not fully agree 
amongst themselves, they at. least 
much more widely differed from the 
ministers than they did from each 
other. The party of which Lord Gren- 
ville was considered as the leader in 
one house and Mr. Windham in the 
other, had in the meantime received 
a considerable increase of strength, 
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both with respect to actual numbers, 
and to the confidence which, owing 
to the fulfilment of their predictions, 
the country bad now begun to repose 
in them. 

As the session proceeded, the three 
parties which had thus accidentally 
fallen into the sarne ranks, found o 
portunitiesof cementing their strength, 
and of carrying on conjoint opera- 
tions, very formidable in their nature 
to those whon: they assailed. A motion 
was made by Mr. Pitt, omthe 15th of 
March 1804, for an enquiry into the 
state of the navy, had the effect of 
uniting in its support his own friends 
with those of the Grenville’s, Mr. 
Windham, and Mr. Fox; and though 
it was negatived by a majority of 71, 
an opinion began rather generally. to 
prevail that Mr. Addington’s admi- 
nistration was not long-lived. In its 
stead, the country seemed to expect 
that a ministry would be formed on a 
broad basis, uniting all the parties 
then in opposition, and having in its 
cabinet the two great rival leaders 
who bad for twenty years divided the 
suffrages of the nation.. From such 
an union, strengthened by such 
powerful auxiliaries as Lord Gren- 
ville, Lord Spencer, and Mr. Winds 
bam, the highest advantages. were 
confidently looked for. In. a letter 
which I received from Mr. Wind- 
ham, dated the 29th of March, after 
adverting to recent divisions in the 
house, and to the opinions which 
were entertained of achange of mis 
nisters, be added the following pas- 
sage: “* What the ministry may: be 
that will come in the plage of the pre- 
sent one, it is difheult tosay. d shall 
clearly not be a friend toany one that 
does not fairly try to be a comprehen 
sive one,”” It appears, therefore, that 
the decision, upon which. he; atter- 
wards acted, had ibus early been, re- 
solved upon. ' 

Qn the tith of April, upen the 


third reading of the Irish Militia Bull, 


another trial of strength took place, in 
which the numbers of the allied op- 
positionists approached very near to 
those of the ministers; being 107 
against J28. 

“Lhe ministers, however, fell only 
by repeated attacks.. On the 23d of 
April, Mr. Fox moved for a com- 
mittee to consider of measures for the 
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defence of the country. This motion 
received the support of Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Windham, and of their respective 
friends, amounting in all to 204 
against 256. A division, two days 
afterwards,-on the Irish Militia Bill, 
proved still less. favourable to the mi- 
nisters, who could count only 240 
votes against 203. 

By these latter divisions, the fate of 
Mr. Addington’s administration was 
decided. Mr. Pitt, in submitting a 
list.of names to the royal considera- 
tion, not only included that of Mr. 
Fox, bat is said to have earnestly and 
warmly recommended his admission 
into the new cabinet. But the at- 
tempt proved unsuccessful, and Lord 
Grenville and Lord Spencer, and Mr. 
Windham declined in consequence 
to take their seats in a cabinet which 
was not to be formed on the extensive 
plan of including the heads of all the 
parties who had been acting together 
in opposition.. Mr. Pitt, however, 
accepted the premiership, taking with 
him Lord Melville, and others of his 
immediate political friends, to whom 
were joined Lord Hawkesbury, Lord 
Castlereagh, the Duke of  Port- 
land, Lord Eldon, and some other 
members of the preceding cabinet. 

Mr. Windham was now once more 
the ally of Mr. Fox, and the adversary 
of Mr. Pitt ;—a situation which un- 
justly exposed him to a charge of in- 
consistency. 

In June 1804, soon after the change 
of administration, Mr. Pitt brought for- 
ward his Additional Force Bill, more 
generally known afterwards by the 
name of the “ Parish Bill,” there- 
cruiting under its provisions being in- 
tended to be effected by parish offi 
cers. Mr.-Windham opposed it in 
two able speeches. ‘Ihe bill, how- 
ever, passed hoth houses. 

In the course of the ensuing ses- 
sion (21st of February, 1805,) he eall- 
ed the attention of the house in a 
Jeong and luminous speech, to the 
state of thé defence of the country ; 
but on this question the minister. was 
again triumphant. He also took oc- 
casion; on the 14th of May ‘o'lowing, 
to pronounce his opinion in favour of 
the claims of the Catholics in ireland. 
This was a topic-which be had much 
at heart. In a letter to his friend, Sir 
J.C. Hippesley, which has been pre- 
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served by that gentleman in alate valu. 
able publication, he has expressed hi; 
sentiments on this subject with so much 
force and perspicuity, that, extensive. 
ly as it has already been cireulated, 
the reader probably will not be sorry 
to find it transplanted into the present 
work. Itis with great pleasure,-there. 
fore, that the author avails himself of 
Sir John Hippesley’s obliging permis. 
sion for republishing the letter alluded 
to, in the Appendix to this tazrative, 
The value of Mr. Windbam’s autho. 
rity on this question has been highly 
appreciated by the present truly ami- 
able and enlightened: Bishop of Nor- 
wich, who, in his speech in the House 
of Lords, on the 18th of June 1811, 
in favour of the Catholic claims, after 
observing that the question is not to 
be considered as a point of theology, 
which is to be settled by divines or by 
theorists in their studies, but asa great 
question of state, to be determined by 
enlightened practical statesmen, adds 
that ‘* the judgment of four such 
men as Mr. Burke, Mr. Pitt, Mr 
Fox, and Mr. Windham, carries far 
more. weight with. it upon a question 
like this, than.the judgment of both 
the universities, and indeed all the 
divines that ever sat in convocation 
under the dome of St. Paul’s, or in 
the Jerusalem chamber, from .the re- 
formation to the present hour.” 

The remainder of the session of 
1805 was chiefly occupied by the pro- 
ceedings against Lord Melville, «in 

Mr. Windham took ‘but little 
part. He concurred indeed in the se- 
veral votes for enquiry, but declined 
taking a personal share in it, consider- 
ing himself disqualiied for such a 
duty by ‘ the’ official connexion 
which he had had with Lord Mel- 
ville, the social intercourse thence 
arising, and the impression made on 
his mind by the many amiable and 
estimable qualities which the ‘noble 
lord was known to possess.” 

Towards the close of the'session, 
he took occasion to eall the attention 
of government to the case ‘of the gal- 
lant Captain Wright, “of the royal 


navy, the friend of Sit Sydney Smith. 


This meritorious officer 'was unjustly 
suffering a severe imprisonment: at 
Paris, contrary to the rules of wat, as 
observed amongst civilized netions. 
Some months after this appeal in’ his 
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favour, he was deprived of his mi- 
serable existence. ‘The manner of his 
death was never correctly ascertained ; 
but from the testimony of a cng 
man who was a prisoner with him in 
the Temple, it appears that he had 
more than once declared, that, what- 
ever calamities he might be doomed 
to sufter, he would never so far forget 
his firmness as a man, and his duty 
as a Christian, as to seek relief in an 
act of suicide. He therefore formally 
cautioned his friends not to credit the 
reports which he foretold would be 
iven out by the government of 
‘rance, in the event of his death. It 
is certain that he was living a fortnight 
after his decease had been announced 
in the newspapers. His existence lat- 
terly was only known to his fellow- 
prisoners by his playing on a flute, 
which had long been the amusement 
of his solitary hours. 

The expectation of a vacant seat for 
the university of Oxford, occasioned, 
in the summer of 1805, an active can- 
vas for Mr. Windham, on the part of 
his friends, who were naturally desi- 
rous that one of the most honourable 
distinctions which the university could 
bestow, should be conferred on so ce- 
lebrated a member of it. The pros- 
pect of such a seat was, on every ac- 
count, highly desirable to Mr. Wind- 
ham, but the vacancy did not then 
take place; and when it afterwards 
occurred, he had engaged himself in 
a contest for Norfolk. It was about 
this time that a report was circulated 
in Norfolk, that, in a letter to Mr. 
Coke, his early and much-valued 
friend, with whom-he was once more 
on terms of political agreement, be 
had renounced some of the opinions 
which had been entertained by him 
during the period of his acting with 
Mr. Pitt. ‘This ramour was’ men- 
tioned to Mr. Windham by the writer 
of this narrative, who, ‘in reply, 
received a letter which may de- 
serve publication, on account of the 
clear and decisive manner in which 
the opinions in question -are recog- 
nized and asserted :— 

** Pali Mall, Oct:7, 1805. 

«* I have requested Mr. Lukin, who 
leaves town for Norwich to-night, 
(and. was very near having his offer 
accepted, of staying till to-morrow 
and taking me with him) to set you 
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and my friends right on the’subject of 
the reports which you mention, by 
an assurance that there is not a word 
of truth in them. It is neither true 
that any thing to the effect stated 
was said by me to Mr. Coke, nor that 
any such dieration of opinions on my 
part ever took place. What are these 
opinions which they suppose me to 
have changed? That the French re- 
volution was not a system of liberty, 
nor much conducive to the happiness 
of mankind? J should have thought 
that all the world was now pretty 
much of that way of thinking. .That 
if not opposed and destroyed, it 
threatened to over-run the earth ? All 
that we are now suffering, and fear- 
ing to suffer, may be pretty good evi- 
dence that this opinion was not very 
erroneous. Is it that [ was wrong in 
thinking that peace would not save 
us, and in condemning, in conse» 
quence, the favourite and dear peace 
of Amiens? Whatever may be thought 
of the renewal of the war, which I, 
perhaps, did not think the most judi- 
ciously managed, yet nobody surely 
will say, that our condition was likely 
to be very good, or the progress of 
French dominion soon to have stop- 
ped, had that peace continued. The 
same may be remarked of the former 
war. Who shall pretend to say, that 
the progress of the French revolution 
would have been le’s rapid, or less 
dangerous, bad Great Britain never 
joined in opposing it, or had no oppo- 
sition been made to it at al] ? Such an 
opinion certainly derives no counte- 
nance from the facts, which prove in- 
contestibly that the French revolution 
did not need to be provoked to be- 
come mischievous ; that the es- 
sions were not the consequence of the 
resistance, but the resistance of the 
aggressions. If the conduct of the 
former war is that which I am sup- 
posed now to condemn, the fact may 
be perfectly true, but it is no proof of . 
change of opinion; as I cannot con- 
demn it now more than I did during 
the whole time it was carrying on, or 
than it was at all times condemned b 
Mr, Burke, It would be very odd if 
I were to take to changing my opi- 
nions now, when — tape weno wd 
opposed them, might be su to 
be most equvineed of their trath. 

o With respect to the letter alluded 
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to, it was written to Mr. Coke, in 
consequence of hearing of the un- 
commonly kind exertions which he 
was making to serve me in my views 
on Oxford, and was answered by him 
im ‘a letter of equal kindness. It is 
very possible that I might have said 
(for I have no recollection of the par- 
ticulars) that L lamented the differ- 
ences which had separated me from 
those for whom | had so much per- 
sonal regard, or something to that 
effect ;: which some b!:1ndering friend 
¢for I am sure Mr. Coke never con- 
ceived such an idea) may have con- 
strued into a renunciation of my for- 
mer opinions. But even this must 
have happened amongst reporters at 
second hand; for no ove, however 
confused or: inaccurate, could have 
made such: a mistake, if he had read 
the-letter.. At least, it is very odd if 
Lshould. bave written in a way to cons 
yey am opinion, so little in my 
thoughts at the time, and so totally 
contraty to the fact. 
*« Yours, with great truth, 
‘W. WinpaaqM.” 
[To be contenned. | 


Monrruam’s History. 
[From Waiter Scott's ‘‘ Rokeby.”’] 
re MATILDA! thou hast seen mie start, 
As if a dagger thrilled my heart, 
When it has happ’d some cas pt 
Waked memory of my former deys. 
Believe, that few ¢an backward east 
Their thoueht’with pleasure on the past 
But # my youth was rash and vain, 
And Blood and rage wy manhood stain, 
And my grey bairs-muist now descend 
To niy cold grave without a friend ! 
Eveaithouy Matilda, wilt disown 
Thy kinsmany when.bis guélt is known. 
And goust I lift the bloody veil, 
That hides my dark and fatal tale! 
YT must—I will—Pale phantom, cease! 
eave me one little hour in peace! 
Thus haunted, think’st thou I have skill 
Thiue own vommissio’ to fulfil ? 
Or, while théu poiut’st, ~with gesture 
fierce, 
Thy blightediebeek ; thy bloody hearse, 
How can f paint thee as thou wert, 
So fair in face, so warm in heart 


«Yas. che was fair!—Mafilda, thou 
Hasta soft sadness on thy brow ; 
But her’s was fike the suiy glow, 
That laughs on earth and all below-! 
We wediled secret—there was need— 
Diiering in country and im creed} 
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And when to Mortham’s tour she came, 
We mentioned not her race and name, 
Until thy sire, who fought afar, 

Should turn him home from foreign war, 
On whose kind influence we relied 

To sooth her father’s ire and pride. 

Few months we lived retired, unknown, 
To all but one dear friend alone, 

One darling friend—I{ spare his shame, 

J will not write the villain’s name! 

My trespasses I might forget, 

And sue in vengeance for the debt 

Due by a brother worm to me, 
Ungratetul to God’s clemeney, 

That spared me penitential time, 

Nor cut me off amid my crime.— 


« A kindly smile to all she Jent, 

But on her husband’s friend "twas bent 
So kind, that, from its harmless glee, 
The wretch misconstrued villainy. 
Repulsed in bis presumptuous love, 

A vengeful snare the traitor wove. 
Alone.we sate—ihe flask had flowed, 

My blood with heat unwonted glowed, 
When through the alleyed walk we spied 
With hurried step my Edith glide, 
Cowering beneath the verdant sereen, 

As one unwilling to be seen. 

Words cannot paint the fiendish smile, 
That curi’d the traitor’s cheek the while! 
Fiercely ] questioned of the cause ; 

He made a cold and artful pause, 
Then-prayed it might not ehafe my mood, 
§ There was a gallant in the wood !"— 
We had been shooting at the deer ;— 

My cross-bow (evil chance!) was near: 
That ready weapon of my wrath 

I caught, and, hasting up the path, 

In the yew grove my wife I found, 

\ strabeer’s arms her neck had bound! 

I marked his heart—the bow | drew— 

I loosed the shaft—’twas more than true! 
I found my Edith’s dying charms 
Locked in her murdered brother’s-arms)! 
He came in secret to enquire 

Her state, and reconcile her sires 


«© AH fled my rage—the villain first, 

Whose craft my jealousy had nursed ; 

He sought in far and foreign clime 

To ’scape the vengeance of his erime. 

The manner of the slanghter done 

Was known to few, my guilt to none ; 

Some tale my faithful steward framed— 
know not what—of shaft mis-aimed ; 

And even from those the act who knew, 

He hid the hand the dart that threw. 

Untouched by human latws Fstoo4d, 

But Gop had heard the ery of blood 1 

There is a blank upor My thind, 

A fearful vision ill-definéth! ~ 

Of raving till my flesh was torn, 

Of dung¢éon-bolts and fetter’ worn—& 

And when I waked to woe niére thild, 

And questioned of my infant child-<- 
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(Have I not written, that shé bare 

A boy, like summer morning fair ?) 
With looks confused my menials tell, 
That armed men in Mortham dell 

Beset the nurse’s evening way 

And bore her, with her charge, away. 
My faithless friend, and none but he, 
Could profit by this villainy ; 

Hii, then, I sought, with purpose dread 
Oi treble veugeauce on his head! 

He ’scaped me—but my bosom’s wound 
Some faint relief from wandering found, 
And over distant land and sea 

I bore my load of misery. 


« "Twas then that fate my footsteps led 

Among a daring crew and dread, 

With whom full oft my hated life 

I ventured in such desperate strife, | 

That even my fierce associates saw 

My frantie deeds with doubt and awe. 

Much then I learned, and much can 
show, 

Of human guilt and human woe, 

Yet ne’er have, in my wauderings, known 
A wretch, whose sorrows matched my 
own !— »/ 

It chanced, that, after battle fray, 

Upon the blooily field we lay ; 

The yellow moon her lustre shed 

Upon the wounded atm the dead, 

While, sense in toil asd wassaii drowned, 

My ruftian comrades slept around. 

There came a voice—its silver tone 

Was soft, Matilda, as thine own— 

* Ah wreteh!’ it said, what makest thou 
here, 

While unavenged my bloody bier, 

While unprotected lives mine heir, 

Without a father’s name and care?’— t 


*¢ T heard—obeyed—and homeward drew ; 
The fiercest of our desperate crew 

I brought, at time of need to aid 

My purposed vengeance, long delayed. 
But, humble be my thanks to heaven, 
That better hopes and thoughts has given, 
And by our Lord’s dear prayer has taught, 
Mercy by mercy must be bought |— 

Let me in misery rejoice» 

I've seen his face—l've heard his voice— 
J claimed of him my only child— 

As he disowned the theft, he smiled! 

v calm and 
vat fiendish sneer his visage took, 
As when he said, in scornfui mood, 
a 


callous look, 


- 
hat very c: 


re 


‘here 

i not slay-him as he steod— 

aise be temy Maker given! 
Long-sufferance is oneipath to heaven.’’— 


s far the woeful tale was heard, 
hiug in the thicket stirred. 
edmond sprung ; the villain Guy, 
r he it was that lurked so aigh) 
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Drew back—he durst not cross his'steel 
A moment’s space with brave O'Neale, 
For all'the treasured gold that rests 

In Mortham’s iron-handed chests. 
Redmond resumed his seat ;—he said, 
Some roe was rustling in the shade. 
Bertram laughed grimly, when he saw 
His timoruus comrade backward draw: 
‘* A trusty mate art thou, to fear 

A single arm, and aid so near? 

Yet have I seen thee mark a deer. 

Give me thy carabine—I’ll show 

An art that thouwilt gladly know, 
How thou mayest safely quell a foe.” 


On bands and knees fierce Bertram drew 

The spreading birch and hazels through, 

Till he had Redmond full in view. 

The gun he levelled—mark like this 

Was Bertram never known to miss, 

When fair opposed to aim their sate 

An object of his venomed hate. 

That day young Redmond’s death had 
seen, 

But twice Matilda came between 

The ecarabine and Redmond’s breast, 

Just ere the spring his finger pressed, 

A deadly oath the ruffian swore, 

But yet his fell design forbore ; 

*¢ It ne’er,” he muttered, “ shall be said, 

That thus I scathed thee, haughty maid!” 

Then moved to seck more open aim, 

When to his side Guy Denzil came : 

‘* Bertram, forbear '—We are undone 

For ever, if thou fire the gun. 

By all the fiends, an armed force 

Descends the dell, of foot and horse! 

We perish if they hear a shot— 

Madman! we have a safer plot— 

Nay, friend, be ruled, and bear thee back! 


“Behold, down yonder hollow track, 


The warlike leader of the band 

Comes, with his broad-sword in his hand.” 
Bertram looked up; he saw, he knew, 
That Denzil’s fears had counselled true, 
cursed his fortune and withdrew, 
Threaded the woodlands undescried, 


And gained the cave on Greta-side. 


"m4 
Then ct 


They whom dark Bertram in his wrath, 
Doomed to captivity or death, 
Their thoughts to one sad subject lent, 
Saw not nor heard the ambushment, 

Ivedless and unconcerned they sate, 
While on the very verge of fate: 
Heedless and uncone¢rped remained, 
When: Heaven the murderer’s arm re- 

strained 5 

As ships drift darkling down the tide; 
Nor see the shelves o’er which they glide. 
Uninterrupted thas they. heard 
What Mortham’s closing tale declared, 
He spoke of wealth ag of a load, 
By Fortune on aw retch bestawed, 
Tn bitter mockery of hate, 

His curcless wots to aggravate’; 

Q2 
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But yet he prayed Matilda’s care 

Might save that treasure for his heir— 
His Edith’s son—for still he raved 

As confident his life was saved ; 

In frequent vision, he averred, 

He saw his face, his voice he heard. 
Then argued calm—had murder been, 
The blood, the corpses, had been seen ; 
Some had pretended, too, to mark 

On Windermere a stranger bark, 
Whose crew with jealous care, yet mild, 
Guarded a female and a child. 

While these faint proofs he told and press’d, 
Hope seemed to kindle in his breast ; 
Though inconsistent, vague, and vain, 
Jt warped his judgment and his brain. 


These solemn words his story close :— 
«« Heaven witness for me, that chose 
My part in this sad civil tight, 

Moved by no cause but England’s right. 
My country’s groans have bid me draw 
My sword for gospel and for law ;—= 
These righted, 1 fling arms aside, 

And seek my son through Europe wide. 
My wealth, on which a kinsman nigh 
Already casts a grasping eye, 

With thee may unsuspected lie. 

When of my death Matilda hears, 

Let her retain her trust three years ; 

If none, from me, the treasure claim, 
Perished is Mortham’s race and name ; 
Then let it leave her generous hand, 
And flow in bounty o’er the land, 
Soften the wounded prisoner’s lot, 
Rebuild the peasant’s ruined cot ; 
‘That spoils, acquired by fight afar, 
May mitigate domestic war.’’— 


Account of the Howrine Der- 
vises, and of the Marxet for 


Greek Manuscripts at Con- 
STANTINOPLE. 


{From Second Part of Clarke’s Travels. ] 


HERE is stil] another instance 

of the most extraordinary super- 
stition perhaps ever known in the 
history of ‘mankind, full of the most 
shameless and impudent imposture : 
it is the exhibition of pretended mi- 
racles, wrought in consequence of the 
supposed power of faith, by a sect 
who are called the Howling Dervishes 
of Scutary. I have betore alluded 
to their orgies, as similar to those 
practised, according to Sacred Scrip- 
ture, by the priests of Baal ; and they 
are probably a remnant of the most 
antient heathen ceremonies of eastern 
nations. The Turks hold this sect in 
greater veneration than they do even 


the dancing Dervishes. 


» 
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We passed over to Scutary, from 
Pera, accompanied by a Janissary, 
and arrived at the place where this 
exhibition is made. The Turks call- 
ed it a mosque ; but it more resembled 
a barn, and reminded us of the sort of 
booth fitted up with loose planks by 
mendicant conjurers at an English 
fair. ‘This resemblance was further 
increased, by our finding at the en- 
trance two strange figures, who, learn- 
ing the cause of our visit, asked if we 
wished to have the ‘‘ fire and dagger 
business,” introduced among other 
performances. We replied, by ex- 
pressing our inclination to see as 
much of the rites as they might 
think proper to exhibit : upon this, we 
were told that we must pay something 
more than usual, for miracles. A 
bargain was therefore made, upon 
condition that we should see al/ the 
miracles. We were then permitted 
to enter the mosque, and directed to 
place ourselves in a small gallery, 
raised two steps from the floor. 
Close to one extremity of this gallery, 
certain of the Dervishes were em- 
sloyed in boiling coffee upon two 

rasiers of lighted charcoal : this was 
brought to us in small cups, with 
pipes, and stools for seats. At the 
other extremity of the gallery, a party 
of Turks were also smoking, and 
drinking coffee. Upon the walls of 
the mosque were suspended daggers, 
skewers, wire-scourges, pincers, and 
many other dreadful instruments of 
torture and penance. It might have 
been supposed a chamber of inquisition 
if the ludicrous mummery around had 
not rather given it the air of a Conju- 
rer’s booth. It was a Jong time be- 
fore the ceremony began. At length, 
the principal Dervish, putting on his 
robe of state, which consisted of a 
greasy green pelisse with half-worn 
fur, (apparently a second-hand pur- 
chase trom the rag-market,) opened 
the business of the exhibition. At 
first, they repeated the ordinary pray- 
ers of the Turks; in which our Ja- 
nissary joined, after having washed his 
head, feet, and bands. All strangers 
afterwards withdrawing to the gallery, 
a most ragged and filthy set of Der- 
vishes seated themselves upon the 
floor, forming a circle round their su- 

rior. 

These men began to repeat aserias 
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of words, as if they were uttering 
sounds by rote; smiling, at the same 
time, with great complacency upon 
each other: presently, their smiles 
were converted to a laugh, seemingly 
so unaffected and so hearty, that we 
sympathetically joined in their mirth. 
Upon this, our Janissary and inter- 
preter became alarmed, , and desired 
us to use more caution; as the laugh- 
ter we noticed was the result of reli- 
ious emotion, arising from the de- 
Fight experienced in repeating the 
attributes of the Deity. During a full 
hour the Dervishes continued laugh- 
ing and repeating the same words, 
inclining their heads and bodies back- 
wards and forwards. Then they all 
rose, and were joined by others, who 
were to act a very conspicuous part 
in the ceremony. These were some 
time in placing themselves; and fre- 
quently after they had taken a station, 
they changed their post again, for 
purposes to us unknown. Finally, 
they all stood in a semicircle before 
the superior, and then a dance began: 
this, without any motion of the feet 
or hands,consisted of moving in amass 
from side to side, against each other’s 
shoulders, repeating rapidly and conti- 
nually the words Ullah, hoo Ullah! and 
laughing as before, but no longer 
with any expression of mirth: it 
seemed rather the horrid and intimi- 
dating grimace of madness. In the 
mean time the superior moved for- 
ward, until he stood in the midst of 
them, repeating the same words, 
and marking the measure of utter- 
ance, by beating his hands, accom- 
panied with a motion of his head. 
At this time another figure made his 
appearance, an old man, very Jike the 
ang ot Spagnolet painted 
of Diogenes, and quite as ragged. 
Piacing himself on the left of the se- 
micircle, with his face towards the 
Dervishes, he began to howl the 
same words, much Jouder, and with 
greater animation than the rest, and, 
beating time with all the force of 
his arm,-encouraged them to exer- 
tions they were almost incapable of 
sustaining.. Many of them ap- 
peated almost exhausted, tossing 
their heads about, while their laugh 
presented. one of the most horrible 
convulsions of feature the human 
cousmtenance is capable of assuming. 
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Still the oscillatory motion and the 
howling continued, becoming every 
instant more violent; and the sound 
of their voices resembled the grunting 
of expiring hogs; until at length ene 
of them gave a convulsive spring 
from the floor, and, as he leaped, 
called loudly and vehemently «‘ Mo- 
hammed!* No sooner was this per- 
ceived, than one of the attendants 
taking him in his arms, raised him 
from the floor, and turned him three 
times round, Then a loud hissing noise 
as of fire, proceeded from his mouth, 
which ceased on the Superior placing 
his band upon his lips. The same 
person then taking the skin of his 
throat between the finger and thumb 
of his left hand, pierced it through 
with an iron skewer he held in bis 
right, and left him standing exposed 
toview in that situation, calling loudly 
upon Mohammed. 

By this time some of the others, 
apparently quite spent, affected to be 
seized in the same way, and were 
turned round as the other had been, 
The person who turned them, sup- 
ported them afterwards in his arms, 
while they reclined their faces upon 
his right shoulder, and evidently 
were occupied in rincing their mouths 
with something concealed beneath his 
garments. The same process took 
place respecting their hands, which 
were secretly fortified in a similar 
way, by some substauce used to 
prevent the effect of fire upon the 
skin *, 

We now observed the attendants 
busied, on our right band, below the 
gallery, heating irons in the brasiers 
used for boiling the coffee. As soon 
as the irons were red-hot, they carried 
them glowing among the Dervishes, 
who, seizing them with violence, 
began to lick them with their tongues. 
While we were occupied in behold- 
ing this extraordinary sight, our ate 
tention was suddenly called off ‘to 
one of them, who was stamping in @ 
distant part of the mosque, with one 
of the irons between his teeth. «This 





* It is the same used by canjuress 
in England, who pretend to be 
eaters. “In the selections which: bave 
appeared from the Gentleman’s;Ma- 
gazine, this nostrum is made pablic. 
It is prepared from sulphur. 4 
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was taken from him by the Superior; 
and the man falling into apparent 
convulsions, was caught by an atten- 
dant and placed upon the floor, with 
his face to the earth. Some of the 
rest then jumped about,stabbing them- 
selves in different parts of the bodies. 

A noise of sobbing and lamenta- 
tion was now heardina latticed gallery 
above, wherewe were toldwomen were 
stationed, who, doubtless, being com 

letely duped by the artifices which 
pad been practised, were sufficiently 
alarmed. As we were already dis- 
gusted with such outrages upon reli- 
gion, under any name, we descended 
trom the gallery, and prepared to 
walk out; when the Superior, fear 
ing that his company might give him 
the slip, instantly put an end to the 
léger-de-main, and demanded pay- 
ment. While this took place, it was 
highly amusing to see all the fire- 
eaters, and the dagger- bearers, recover 
at once from their fainting and con- 
vulsions, and walk about, talking with 
each other in perfect ease and indiffer- 
ence *. 

If what has been here stated is not 
enough to prove the contemptible 
imposture practised upon these occa- 
sions, a circumstance that occurred 
afterwards will put the matter beyond 
all doubt. 

A Swiss gentleman, acting as gold- 
smith and jeweller to the Grand Sig- 
nior, invited us, with a large party of 
English, to dine at his house in Con- 
stantinople. When dinner was ended, 
one of the howling Dervishes, the 
most renowned for miraculous power, 
was brought in, to amuse the com- 
pany asa common conjurer. Taking 
vis seat on a divan at the upper end 
of the room, he practised all the 
tricks we had seen at the mosque, 
with the exception of the hot irons, 





* It has been deemed proper to in- 
sert this circumstance, because Mr. 
Dallaway has stated, that ‘* totally 
exhausted by pain and fatigue. they 
fall to the ground in asenseless trance, 
when they are removed to the cham- 
bers, and wursed with the greatest 
care, until their recovery enables 
them to repeat so severe a proof of 
their devotion.” See Constantinople, 
Antient and Modern, by Dallaway, p. 
129. 
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for which he confessed he was not 
prepared. He affected to stab himself, 
in the eyes and cheeks, with large 
poignards; but, upon examination, 
we soon discovered that the blades ef 
the weapons were admitted by springs 
into their Sandies, like those used 
upon the stage in-our theatres, “A 
trick which he practised with extra- 
ordinary skill “id address, was that of 
drawing a sabre across his naked body, 
after having caused the skin of. the 
abdomen to lapse over it. 

As soon as his exhibition’ ended, 
we were told by our host that the 
Dervish should now ‘bear testimony 
toa miracle on our part: and, as he 
had noconception of the manner in 
which it was brought abont, it was 
orobably never afterwards forgotten 
by him. A large electrical apparatus 
stood within an adjoining apartment : 
the conductors from which, passing 
into the room, ascommon bell-wires, 
had been continued along the seat 
occupied by the Dervish, reaching 
the whole length of the divan. As 
soon as he began to take breath, and 
repose himself from the fatigue of 
his tricks, a shock trom the electrical 
machine was communicated, that 
made him Jeap higher ‘than ever he 
had done for the name of Mohammed. 
Seeing no person near, and every in- 
dividual of the company affecting the 
utmost tranquillity and unconcern, he 
was perfectly panic-struck. Ashamed, 
however, that an inspired priest, and 
one of the guardians of the miracles 
of Ishlamism, should betray cause- 
less alarm, he ventured once more to 
resume his seat; whence, as he sat 
trembling, a second shock sent him 
fairly out of the house; nor could 
any persuasion of our’s, accompanied 
by a promise of explaining the source 
of his apprehension, prevail upon him 
toreturn, even for the payment which 
was due to him. 

It is somewhat singular, that, 
amongst all the literary travellers who 
have described the curiosities of Con- 
stantinople, no one has hitherto no- 
ticed the market for manuscripts: 
yet it would be difficalt to select an 
object more worthy of examination. 
The bazar of the booksellers does not 
contain all the works enumerated by 
D'Herbelot ; but there is hardly any 
oriental author, whose writings, if 
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demanded, may not be procured : al- 
though every volume offered for sale 
is manuscript. The number of shops 
employed in this way, in that market 
and elsewhere, amounts toa hundred: 
each of these contain, upon an average, 
five hundred volumes; so that no 
less a number than_ fifty thousand 
manuscripts, Arabic, Persian, and 
Turkish, are daily exposed for. sale. 
One of my first endeavours was to 
procure a general catalogue of the 
writings most in request throughout 
the empire; that is to say, of those 
works which are constantly on sale in 
the cities of Constantinople, Aleppo, 
and Cairo; and also of their prices, 
This I procured through the mediom 
of a Dervish: The whole of this ca- 
talogue is given in the Appendix; 
and it may be considered as offering 
a tolerable view of the general state 
of oriental literature ; such, for ex- 
ample, as might be obtained of the 
literature of Britain, by the catalogues 


ot any of the. principal booksellers of 


Londonand Edinburgh. The. causes 
of disappuintment, which has so often 
attended the search after manuseripts 
by literary persons sent out from the 
academies of Europe, may be easily 
explained. ‘These men have their 
residence in Pera, whence it is ne- 
cessary to go by water to Constanti- 
nople. The day is genevaily far spent 
before they reach the place of their 
destination ; and; when arrived, they 
make their appearance followed by a 
Janissary. The venders of manu- 
scripts, who are often Emiis, and 
sometimes Dervishes, beholding an 
infidel thus. accompanied, gratifying 
what they deem an impertinent, and 
even sacrilegious curiosity, among 
volumes of their religion and iaw, 
take.offence, and refuse not only to 
sell, but to exhibit any part of their 
colleetion. The best method is to 
employ. a Dervish, marking in the 
catalogue such books as he may be 
i or to purchase ;. or to go alone, 
unless an interpreter 1s necessary 

found no difficulty in obtaming any 
work that I, could afford to buy. 
The manuscript of .** The Acatian 
Nights,” or, as it called. Alf Lila o 
Lilu, is not easily procured, and for 
this reason ; it is a compilation, made 
accotding'to the taste. and opportunity 
of the. writer,.or the person who 
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orders it of the scribes, foundonly in-: 
private hands, and no two copies con- 
tain the same tales. I could not ob-+ 
tain this work in Constantinople, but 
afterwards bought a very fine copy of 
it in Grand Ca:ro*. It was not 
until the second winter ef my resi- 
dence in Pera, that I succeeded, by 
means of a Dervisti of my acquaint- 
ace, in procuring a catalogue from 
one of the principal shops. The 
master of it was an Emir, a man of 
considerable attainment in oriental 
literature, from whom I had pur- 
chased several manuscripts, which are 
now in the Bodleian ‘Library at Ox- 
ford, Whenever [| bad applied to’ 
this man for works relating to poetry 
or history, he was very willing to 
supply What was wanted; but if I 
ventured only to touch a Koran, or 
any other volume held sacred in 
Turkish estimation, my business ter- 
minated abruptly for tbat day; There 
are similar manuscript markets in all 
the Turkish cities, particularly those 
of Aleppo and Cairo. Many works, 
conimon in Cairo, are not to be met 
with in Constantinople. The Beys 
have more taste for literature than 
the Turks ; and the women, shut up 


in the Charems of Egypt, pass many 
of their solitary hours in hearing 
persons who are employed to read for 
their amusement. ; 

Nor is the search after Greek mae 
nuscripts so unsuccesful as _ persons 


are aptto imagine. By employing 
an intelligent Greek priest, J had an 
opportunity of examining a great 
variety of volumes, brought from the 
Isle of Princes, and from the private 
libraries of Greek princes resident at 
the Pkanér. It is true, many of them 
were of little value; apd others, of 
soine importance, the owners were 
unwilling to sell. The fact is, it is 
not money which sueh. men want, 
They will often exchange their ma- 





* This inanuscript was unfortunately 
so d maged by the wreck of the 
Princessa merchantman, that U have 
never since been able to get it tran- 
scribed, although Lf sent it to Con- 
tantinople for that purpose. It. com- 
tained ere | id seventy-two 
iales, divided into a thousand and 
one nich ‘bhe-tittes of the different 
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nuscripts for good printed editions of 
the Greek classics, particularly of the 
orators. Prince Alerander Bano 
Hantzerli bad a magnificent collec- 
tion of Greek manuscripts, and long 
corresponded with me afier my return 
to England. [| sent him, from Paris, 
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are in Constantinople, earnestly en- 
deavour, by such publications, to mul- 
tiply their sources of information. 
Some of the Greek manuscripts now 
in the Bodleian were originally in his 
possession ; particularly a most ex- 
quisite copy of the Four Gospels, of 
the tenth or eleventh century, whiten 






the original edition of the French En- 
cyclopedie ; aud no contemptible idea 
may be formed of the taste of men, 
who, situated as the Greek families 


throughout upon vellum, inith@isame 
minute aud beautiful characters. 
UP ze 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
** Nulli negabimus, malli differenvus justitiams” 


Hints on the Manners, Customs, Taxes, by the. Rev. G. Crazze. 
end \Nstivutions of the various lvol, 8vo. 1812. 
Nations of the Worto, both ANn- Freom being among the most 
cient aid Movexy. By a Gen- §” scrupulous or indolent of modern 
tleman of the Middle Temple. poeis, Mr. Crabbe appears to have 
Sherwood and Co, been awakened. to a jast confidence 

HE author of the above ingeni- i? his own powers,'and, at length, to 
4 ous publication informs us that follow, in the ee of fame, with a 
he has selected its contents from Vigour unshackled by his wonted ti- 
above three hundred expensive vo- midity, and animated by tlie expe- 
lomes. To this observation we can Tience of success. Were we to state 
add, that we have seldom met with a '!4 few words a of the dis- 
larger mass of valuabie information tinguishing excellencies of this _gen- 
condensed within a smaller compass. tleman . poetry, we eps say, they 

Its merit cannot be too highly appre- consisted = = hom 6 4 ory rs te 

ciated. Scarcely any kind of writings naturé, both in her external forms and 

are better calculated to wear off na- Visible operations ; in description, 
tional prejudices, to open and enlarge ey yt true pe nae = ge =o 
the mind, and give it a liberal turn of @0¢ Inanimate 4 caer ; = ah ciear- 
thought, than such as contain accounts MESS, forces an pamper — 
of the manners and customs of foreign Of his diction ; in his rejection of petty 
countries. A view of ancient forms §'@ces, and his contempt of fantastic 
of government, and manners of life, decoration. Of all poces of poetical 
with the gradual progress of civiliza- writing, if Is that on which the mind 
tion and of arts, have an evident ten- Will endure ‘to eae the longest : 
dency to open and enlarge the mind, ' Hever palls upon t — but 
and to produce the most solid editica- nourishes and Sees aa . cng 
tion and improvement; and as few Wis that it pam and delights. 
persons have it in their power to pro- hat Cicero says of letters im gene- 


cure the larger volumes, and yet = a Crabbe po a 
fewer have leisure or resolution to praes wei fal ry i} a eeha 
ruse them with attention, collec. {Dey are gratetul af all seasons, by the 


tions like this, which is here offered, "€ side and in the field, ~<a 
m:y prove very beneficial. Before P& “er qe a b «ol 
we close this article, we cannot help S@mbie that yn - ge < 94 _— 
adverting to the very chastened mode liar me red. sbi cari F ehile 
of expression in which this volume is PT harshly acid, which excites while 
written: it reflects much credit on pole ary ee ee h ee 
the taste and ingenuity of the writer. it unexposed to the. chances of intoxi- 
cation. 

Undoubtedly, the grand and pro- 
minent virtue of this writer is Ua 
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closeness and accutacy with which he 
has pursued the footsieps of nature, 
and traced her through all her wind- 
ings. His pictures are of things and 
feelings that actually or sensibly exist, 
that are recognised by every eye, or 
appropriated in every breast, not 

¥ appear magnificently attired 
and Strangely grand in the dreams of 
poesy @r the fairy landscapes of a crea- 
tive imagination. A great question 
might be raised as to what order of 
poetry, the highest dignity and merit 
may belong, but few, we believe,will 
be disposed to deny Mr. Crabbe’s pre- 
tensions to be ‘ipeluded in the cata- 
logue of genuine bards. In a modest 
preface to his new publication, he has 
inildly asserted his claim to a cha 
racter #0 which he had been long 
raised bythe according approbation of 
his readers, ) ff he does not boast of 
having assumed. the cecropius cothur- 
nus, or sung his lay in the lofty strain 
of epic composition, he has demon- 
strated powers and endowments which 
haye extorted a consentaneous ac- 
quiescence in his title to an exalted 
rank among modern poets. Without 
meaning any hyperbolical ehcomium, 
we think we can attest a kindred re- 
semblance between his mind and that 


ot our greatest dramatic genius, as the 


excellencies by which ‘he is distin- 
guished seem to us to be closely allied 
to those which are most essential to 
the power and triumph of the drama, 
Accurate exhibitions of nature in her 
simplest but most interesting forms, 
incidents skilfully invented to absorb 
the attentiou, and managed so as to 
stir every latent affection, and to make 
us acquainted with the secrets of our 
own hearts, are the instruments with 
which the: tragic muse achieves her 
voblest ends. The art of other poets 
consists. in. giving to their original 
drawings an adventitious and impos- 
ing richness, in embellishing them 
with new colouring and tints of bril- 
lianey taken from the stores of their 
own swelling and exuberant fancy. 
Mr. Crabbe, on the other hand, ne- 
ver departs from the truth of his sub- 
ject, never seeks to adorn the simpli- 
city of his prototype with the trap- 
pings of his own. concejt, or to display 
It otherwise than it exists, either in its 
native deformity or its own untrans- 
formed and unborrowed beauty. No- 
Universar Maa, Vor: XIX. 
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thing can seduce him from the ob- 
servance of this stern and self-imposed 
necessity; he worships nature with a 
spirit of intolerant idolatry, and seems 
to entertain a silent scorn of those who 
pay their incense at any other shrine. 

Good sense, indeed, and liberality of 
opinion, are prominent features in the 
character of all his writings ; his views 
of life are rational and sober, clouded 
sometimes by the shadows of consti- 
tutional gloom, but always evincing 
the force and fréshness of a vigorous 
and penetrating judgment. 

The sorrows which he paints and 
deplores are never fantastic ; his inci- 
dents do not often displease us by 
their improbability or their insignifi- 
cance, and his sentiment uniformly 
appears to grow out of, rather than 
to be engrafted upon his subject. In 
his pages, nature is not distorted or 
encumbered with unnecessary ap- 
pendages; nor passion, however deep 
and genuine, swelled beyond its true 
and legitimate dimensions. 

The present work, which bears the 
simple appellation of «* Tales” though 
it seems to differ from the principle 
of his previous productions, affords no 
important deviation from the general 
design and style of the execution. 
The author bad before presented us 
with a gallery of portraits, and inte- 
resting sketches of familiar groupes ; 
he has now produced a series of his- 
torical delineations, and exercised his 
powers in narrative composition, and 
in the structure of connected traing 
of character and incident. There aré 
twenty-one distinct stories, or epic 

ms in miniature, each of which 

as its separate title aud peculiar de- 
sign. It is manifest, that the latitude 
of such a plan gave him the command 
of more varied materials than he could 
apply, consistently with the character 
of pure and limited description, that 
appertained to the ‘ village register’ 
and ‘ the borough.’ His persons and 
adventurers were before drawn from 
sources bounded by local.or artificial 
distinctions, such as were afforded by 
the narrow scenes of country towns 
and hamlets, and the humble occupa- 
tions of peasants and fishermen, . He 
has, in his ‘ Tales,’ taken a wider sur- 
vey of mankind; he has drawn his 
supplies from the ample magazines of 
lie life under all its modifica. 


. 
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tions, and ranged at his own discre- 
tion through all the forms and diver- 
sities of the moral world. In the en- 
joyment of this unbounded licence it 
is not to exact too much, to require 
some excellency which we missed be- 
fore, and the exclusion, at least, of 
those faults which were, perhaps, in- 
separable from the nature of his pre- 
vious themes. We are of opinion, 
that the just and natural demand has 
been answered, and that if there are 
fewer splendid and highly wrought 
passages, there are likewise fewer de- 
fects and deformities than may be dis- 
covered in his other productions. 

This sort of poetical novel-writing, 
of which the history of literature fur- 
nishes so few examples, is, we appre- 
hend, governed by the same princi- 
ples as its kindred composition in 
prose, but susceptible of greater dig- 
nity. Verse always adds to the im- 
portance and impressiveness of every 
subject on which it is employed. It 
necessarily excludes mean extremi- 
ties, and, in some degree, paltry in- 
cidents and contemptible characters. 
This is the broad line of demarcation 
between tragedy and comedy, which 
modern dramatic writers have so as- 
siduously laboured to obliterate. As 
the antients were utterly ignorant of 
romance, they have left ts, with the 
exception of their comedies, (their 
satires necessarily afford very imper- 
fect glimpses) no minute representa- 
tions of familiar life, or lively;views of 
domestic manners and prejudices. 
Now there are causes, we think, 
which render dramatic writing a com- 
paratively inadequate exponent of 
these useful and delightful pictures. 
The laws which preside over the 
drama are of the severest kind, and a 
play’so constructed, as entirely to sa- 
tisfy a critical judgment, is therefore 
one of the rarest and most curious 

roductions of human genius. But 
however indulgent the tests applied, 
still the restrictions imposed by the 
very nature of the work itself are 
such as to exclude almost all the ad- 
vantages of narrative and epistolary 
composition. 

In his Metamorphoses and Heroic 
Epistles, Ovid has given favourable 
specimens of the two last species, as 

irgil has of the one in a still more 
exalted sphere of poetry, but antient 
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Rome cannot rival Greece in one ori- 
ginal tragedian. A dramatic writer 
can never appear in his own character 
except in the old and obsolete form of 
a chorus ; what is obscure, therefore, 
in his personages remains unknown, 
and, in his design, what is doubtful is 
left unexplained. There dre scenes 
and objects which cannot be ade- 
quately pictured in dialogue or forci- 
bly represented on a stage, and there 
are inevitable temptations in the pomp 
and circumstance of theatrical display 
to seduce a poet into a love of the 
surprising and brilliant in preference 
to the useful and tree. But in all 
works of imagination the author pro- 
poses to himself one of these two ob- 
jects; either to address the sensibili- 
ties of mankind, merely to rivet the 
attention*to a series of amusing inci- 
dents, to engage their affections by 
lively discriminations of character 
and description of events ; or, on the 
contrary, to regard these as the means 
rather than the end of his achieve- 
ment, as the instruments of his work 
rather than the work itself, and as of 
little value, except as they are made 
subservient to the enforcement of mo- 
ral principles, and the illustration of 
important truths, The epic poetry of 
the antients is content with the first 
of these provinces, and although the 
drama is occasionally the advocate of 
some ethical precept, the features of 
its morality are so rude and general as 
to have possessed but little force or 
novelty even in the earlier stages of 
civilization. In this respect, perhaps, 
the drama of the moderns has’ been 
equally inattentive and deficient, satis- 
fied with pleasing, the more elevated 
purposes of instruction are lost sight 
of, and even as a pure representation 
of passion is the stage reduced, from 
the causes we have hinted at, to a 
state of comparative inferiority. Many 
plays, and particularly those of our 
own language, indisputably furnish 
striking and just delineations ; pictures 
at once glowing and faithful of origi- 
nal passion and acquired sentiments 
Pourtrayed, however, as human na- 
ture has been by many dramatic wri- 
ters with equal truth and spirit, we 
have in general to lament that it is 
still nature im-its holiday clothes: 
they are too fond of presenting it to 
our contemplation in heroic atttudes, 
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when it walks amidst grand and swell- 
ing scenes, and wears its aspect ani- 
mated and lighted up by new situa- 
tions and rare events. Nor is this 
peculiarity fairly imputable to their 
own want of taste or judgment ; it is 
imposed upon them, in a great mea- 
sure, by necessity and a spirit inhe- 
rent in the very constitution of the 
drama. The philosopher who ad- 
dresses a class of men previously in- 
structed in the same principles, and 
endowed with the same. capacities 
and means of judging, is properly led 
to use the simplest terms in which his 
propositions can be expressed. The 
poet who descibes only the first and 
most commanding passions of the 
heart, and touches those chords that 
beat to a corresponding vibration in 
every heart, is not compelled to study 
the attire, or consume his attention in 
enriching the drapery of his figures, 
The task of the Senatist is different 
and far more arduous who addresses 
an indiscriminate audience, brought 
together by the anticipaticn of no- 
velty, and mingling with various and 
unequal susceptibilities, a taste for pa- 
geantry and an avidity of sensual gra- 
tification. These and other considera- 
tions have led us to a persuasion that 
the stage is not the happiest mirror 
either of the manners of any particu- 
lar age, or of human nature in gene- 
ral, and that narrative, rather than 
dialogue, presents the chief facilities 
to the production of a correct likeness, 

The first of the Tales before us 1s 
entitled the ‘ Dumb Orators,’ and al- 
though not: without its merits, and 
exhibiting, frequently, traces of the 
powerful hand that produced it, is not 
such as to extort from us any very 
warm eulogium. It is, perhaps, the 
least interesting and instructive of the 
collection ; and as it contains no inci- 
dent to withdraw us from a conside- 
ration of the author's design, so the 
design itself seems scarcely of import- 
ance sufficient to deserve.the labour 
and dignity of invention to support or 
illustrate it. That ostentatious igno- 
rance and presumptive loquacity may 
be overawed by the presence of su- 
perior talent and virtue, is a truth 
which fiction can hardly serve to élu- 
cidate, and which those only can have 
to ba whom experience alone will 


Crabbe’s Tales. 
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In the second or ‘ The Parting 
Hour ;’ Mr. Crabbe has made ample 
amends for the vacuity and listless- 
ness of its predecessor, and exerted 
the full vigour of his unrivailed pow- 
ers for pathetic and picturesque de- 
scription. In none other of his pub- 
lished compositions has he succeeded 
in exciting ap interest moye profound, 
or sympathies of a higher order, than 
this beautiful and melancholy pic- 
ture of a life doomed to the expe- 
rience of the most heart-siriking emo- 
tions, and chequered by every poe 
of affliction and disappointment: We 
shal] present a slight sketch of the 
story, premising, that nothing but a 
perusal of the whole can give an ade- 
quate idea of the effect of the openin 
scene. Allen Booth and Judith, play- 
fellows when children, feel, as they 
advance to years of discretion, a mu- 
tual passion, tempered on either side 
by prudential feelings and virtuous 
sentiments. The -circtmstances ‘of 
their situation, for Allen isa younger 


‘brother, prevent an ‘union; yet, as 


their attachment had grown up out of 
long intimacy and a perfect acqiaint- 
ance with each other’s, hearts, ‘the pa- 


rents on either side are. slow to ex- 
press disapprobation. ‘All difficulty 


and delay, therefore, wait to be 
dissipated at once by the smiles of 
Fortune. 4 } 


At length a prospect came that seem’d to 
smile, 

And fointly woo them, from a,westem 
isle ; 

A kinsman there a widow’s hand ,had 
gained, ° ; 

Was.old, was,rich, and childless yet.re- 
mained ;,, ‘atid Ghool dual 

Would some young Booth to his affairs 
attend, A 

And wait awhile, he might expect a friend, 

The elder brothers, who were not in love, 

Fear'd the false seas, unwilling to. remove; 

But the young Allen, an enamour’d boy; 

Eager an independence to enjoy, 

Would through all perils seék it ;--by the 
sea,— 

Through labour, danger, pain, or slavery. 

The faithful Judith his design approv’d, 

For both were sanguine, they were young 
and lov’d. 

The mother’s slow consent was then ob- 
tain’d; 

The time arriv’d, to part alone remained: 

All things prepar’d on the expected day 

We seen the vessel anchor’d in the bays 

2 
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From her would seamen in the evening 
come, 

To take the adventurous Allen from his 
home ; 

With his own friends the final day he 
pass’d, 

And every painful hour except the last. 

The grieving father urged the cheerful 
glass, 

To make the moments with less sorrow 
pass , 

Intent the mother look’d upon her son, 

And wish’d th’ assent withdrawn, the 
deed undone § 

The younger sister, as he took his way, 

Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more 
delay : 

But his own Judith call’d him to the 
shore, 

Whom he must meet, for they might meet 
no more ;— 

And there he found her—faithful, mourn- 
ful, true, 

Weeping and waiting for a last adieu! 

The ebhing tide had left the sand, and 
there 

Mov'd with 

: pair: 

S\teet were the painful moments,—but 
how sweet, 

And without pain, whea they again should 
meet. 

Now either spoke, as hope and fear im- 
press’d, 

Each their alternate triumph in the breast. 


The parting of the lovers is descrid- 
ed with equal force and tenderness, 
but we hasten to the sequel:— 


They parted, thus by hope and fortune 
led 


slow steps the melancholy 


And Judith’s hours in pensive pleasure 


fled ; 

But when return’d the youth—the youth 
mo more 

Retufn’d exultinz to his native shore ; 

But forty years were past, and then there 

* came ; 
A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and 
* lame, 

His mind oppress’d’ with woes and bent 
with age his frame : , 

Yes! old and griev’d, and trembling with 
decay, 

Was Allen landing in his native bay, 

Willing his breathless form should blend 
with kindred clay. : 

In an autumnal eve he left the beach 

In such an eve he chanc’d the port to 
reach: 

He was alone ; he press’d the very place 

Of the sad parting, of the last embrace ; 

There stood his parenis, there retir’d the 
mai, 

$0 fond, so tender, and so much afraid ; 
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And on that spot, through ‘many a year, 
his mind, 

Turn’d mouruful back, half sinking, half 
resigned. 

No one was present ; of its crew bereft, 

Asingle beat was in the billows left ; 

Seut from some anchor’d vessel in the 
hay, 

At the retiring tide to sail away: 

O’er the black stern the moon-light softly 
play’d, 

The locsened foresail flapping in the shade: 

All silent else on shore; but from the 
town 

A drowsy peal of distant bells came down : 

From the tall houses here and there, a 
light 

Serv'’d some confus'd remembrance to ex- 
cite : 

** There,” he observed, and new emotions 
felt, 

** Was my first home—and yonder Judith 
dwelt : 

* Dead! dead are all! I long—TI fear to 
know,” 

He said, aud walk’d impatient, and yet 
slow. 


The female, however, to whom he 
had been betrothed, still lives an un- 
fortunate widow, who had been un- 
happy in a marriage :entered into 
upon assurances of his death, and se- 
parated from, and ignorant of, the for- 
tunes of her children. This antient 
pair, in whom the early regards of 
youth are not extinguished, , but soft- 
ened into the complacent kindness of 
friendship, are then represented as 
soothing, by mutual attention, the 
bitter remembrances of past sadness. 


Thus Allen spoke; for time had net re- 
mov'd 1 

The charms attach’d to one so fondly 
lov’d: 

Who with more health, the mistress of 
their cot, 

Labours to soothe the evils of his lot. 

To her, to her alone, his various fate, 

At various times ’tis comfort to relate ; 

And yet 'tis sorrow-sshe too loves to hear 

What wrings her bosom, and compels the 
tear. 

First he related—howv he left the shore, 

Alarm’d with fears, that they should meet 
no more, 

Then ere the ship had reach’d her pur- 
pos’d course, 

They met and yielded to the Spanish 
force ; 

Then cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore 
their prey, 

Who grieving lauded from the sultry bay ; 
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And marching many a burning league, 
he found 

Himself a slave upon a miner’s ground : 

There a good priest his native language 
spoke, 

And gave some ease to his tormenting 
yoke ; 

Kindly advane’d him in his master’s grace, 

And he was statien’d in an easier place: 

There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day, 

He saw his happy infants round him play ; 

Where summer shadows, made by lofty 
trees, 

Wav’'d o’er his seat, and sooth’d his reve- 
ries ; 
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E’en then he thought of England, nor 
could sigh, 

But his fond Isabel demanded Why ?- 

Griev’d by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English maid : 

Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass’d 
his views 

Of further bliss, for he had wealth to 
lose : 

His friend now dead, some foe had dar’d 
to paint 

‘His faith as tainted: he his spouse 
would taint ; 

“ Make all his children infidels, and 
found 

‘¢ An English heresy on Christian ground!” 

[To be continued} 1 
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LA CHAISE PERCEE. 


An ZEnigmatic Epistic, addressed, after 
a severe fit of the Gripes, to Mr. J. J. 
during a late professional Visit at 
Bridgewater, in Somersetshire. By 
FERDINAND FarguuHar, Esq. 


‘« Est modus in redus, sunt certi denique 
Sines.” ; 


HARE! a truce, my good friend, to your 
figures and pen, 

Your H rts and P——es, and such ill- 
coupled men ; 

Forget for a while, o’er a pint of thin 
Sherry, 

Their various complaints, and consent to 
be merry : 

Then prick up your ears, and consider it 
well, [tell. 

Ere the drift of my riddle you venture to 


Deep embosom’d in earth, as a mineral 

ore, 

My essence your nat’ralist’s often explore; 

As a Clay somewhat higher, I’m fre- 
quently found, 

Tho’ in either case bérd’ring on mean 
vulgar ground ; 

The place of my birth—if you ask per- 
haps—whrere ? 

I'm born in so many, ‘tis alike—here—or 
there. known, 

At the Land’s End,or Berwick,I’m equally 

And Wor’ster and Derbyshire boast me 
their own ; 

Nay, if truth should be told, ’tis but fair 
to confess, 

In most parts of England I’m seen more 
or less. 

Still a diff'rence there is, and that diff’- 
rence how great, 


Toa poor Terre filius, dependant on fate ! 


In some I’m a lord, ’faith a prince or a. 
king, 

In others a clown, or some still meaner 
thing! 

Yet no matter for rank, for a ribbon or 
feather, 

’Tis all, as old Pope sings, mere nonsense 
and leather! 

Full well might I boast, if to boast ’twere 
no crime, 

(But, alas! your stern eritics forbid it in 
rbyme !) 

Full well might I boast, how I’ve often 
embrac’d 

Our good old King George, and encircl’d 
his waist! 

Well too might I boast—and the truth I 
shan’t hide— 

How oft I've belabour’d Napoleon’s b—e? 

But modesty, hush !——Let me rather dee, 
plore, 

Whilst thro’ civilized Europe, nay, all 
the world o’er, 

When science, refinement, and wit take 
the lead, : . 

I’m worshipp’d and eourted, (as justly my 
meed) 

*Mongst the Scoondrels of Scotland, those 
vile sons of bitches, 

I'm grossly despis’d, tho’ the rascals want 
breeches ; 

Whilst the sweets I contain, (for rich 
spices are mine!) 

Are preserv’d by the English, whe bow at 
my shrine, 

These spicy perfumes are all wasted, I 
swear, 

By the pert booing Macs, on their own 
desart air ! 

Still many there are who my value confess, 

Who leaving their Heelands im search of 
a place, ; 

Learn to bawl, like Dundas, wha wants 
me? with gude grace! 
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Oh England! sweet England! no coun- 

try like thine! 

There merit eucourag’d, is sure to shine! 

Ragamuffins, rapsvallions, and scoundrels 
appear, 

Diress’d like princes with thee ev'ry day 
in the year ! 

"Fis thine “midst a chaos of dross to espy, 

The gems that embosom’d in adamant 
fie! 

"Fis thine the rich pension and place to 
divide, 

With beggars whom nobody car’d for 
beside ! 

Of quacks to make doctors, of barristers 
peers, 

Of clerksto make songsters, that ravish 
the spheres, 

Or set Bell aud Lancaster both by the 
ears ! 


Thy bounties, my country, I gladly re- 

hearse, 

In smooth flowing numbers, 
rison’s verse : 

Foroh! ’tis to thee such choice blessings 
I owe, 

As none but the children of liberty know! 

Unmolested the rites of my temple are 
held, 

And curious 
pell’d; 

Miike in pagodas, in chapels, and bow’rs, 

Vm worshipp’d in peace, at all times and 
all hours ; 

There in notes of fond rapture my votaries 
raise, 

The sweet vocal concert or anthem of 
praise ; 

Bhere too icarned professors of music and 
sound, 

Bsolo concertos are heard all around! 

Yet what fancy can paint, or what elo- 
quence tell, 

The pow’ts which, combin’d, in my or- 
chestras dwell ? 

(No sofapar or cat-gut, can then give 
offence, 

And jinglers en wire are all banished 
thence.) 

But with loud solemn tones, deeply 
Jengthen’d and slow, 

Mark, organs and kettledrums station’d 
below ' 

Flutes, hautboys, and clarinets, saunding 
abov e, 

Softly quav’ring, enliven this concert of 
love. 

Whilst trumpets, 
unison join’d, 

With French horns in front, and Scotch 
bagpipes bebind, 

Poff aud thunder away in a tempest of 
wind, 


like Har- 


intruders are boldly re- 


bassoons, in glad 
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Sach my honours decreed by the public 
and state, 
Let the Muse now a few of my plea- 
sures relate. 
Scarce a day hut with George, off fat 
mutton I dine, 
Scarce a day but I share in-Queen Caro- 
line’s wine 5 
Scaree a day but to Gatlands er Kew I 


repair, 

And taste all the dainties that circulate 
there ; 

Scarce a day but I join in some banquet 
er feast, 

At home or abroad—in the west or the 
east ; 

Scarce a night but I press. some fond 
nymph to my arms, 

Scarce a night, but in secret, I dwell on 
her charms ; 

Scarce a night—but no more—yet ’midst 
raptures. like these, 

Iam equally glad to be pleas’d, and to 
please. 

To the lovers of wisdom, the grave and 
the gay, 

I appear, Proteus like, in new formsev’ry 
day. ! 

With statesmen profound, or ne statesmen 
at all, 

I am Foiney on Ruins, or Gibben’s sad 
Fall; 

To dissenters or churehmen I’vewhisper’d 
and sung, 

Meditations of oe: 
Thoughts of Young 

*Mongst the votaries of hart mony often I’m 
found, 

As Burney on Musi, or Chladni om 
Sound ; 

To poets and rhymsters I’m equally 
kind ; 

As Golden Receipts for expelling the 
Wind ; 

Ev’n to boarding schoel misses, in love 

with themselves, 
’s Sonnets, bound neatly in 

twelves ; 

Whilst to gamesters, phynciene, qepirics 
in mess, 

Iseem Hoyle on Backganmen, or Bed- 
does on Gas; 

Then again to your soldiers, your mer- 
chants, your plums, 

Iam Montague’s Digest with Miller on 
Bombs ; 

Or to Lords, Dukes, and Duchesses, Na~ 
bobs, and Kings, 

Iam Smith on the source whence this af- 
fluence springs ; 

Nay, Frenchmen themselves may in.ec- 
stasy say— 

Pou 7 passer le tems—1 am their’s.ew’ry 

ay 3 


and. Night 


I am 
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In me agricultural Quixotes shall find, 

Hints for raising manure to the best of its 
kind: 

My worth all your nat’ralists long shall 
confess, 

Who've read Waiker’s Thender, bran new 
from the press ; 

With Bell too, and Lancaster, both I can 
chime, 

For their dasis, in me, is confess’d ev’n in 
rhyme ; 

And, lastly, should any grip’d pedant but 
squeak, 

i bellow with Byrot on new fangled 
Greek. 


Nor alone with the lovers of books I 

agree, 

The lovers of pleasure find pleasure in me. 

*‘Mongst the vot’ries of fashion, the first 
of the town, 

My old fashion’d phiz i is familiarly known; 

At balls, routs, or suppers, what lady 
attends, 

Whb eourts not my smiles for her own 
private ends ? 

At the opera or playhouse, what gentle- 
man’s. seen 

Who has not my visitor previously been ? 

Atthe levy-——but what is the levy to one 

Who hails, every morning, both George 
and his son ? 

Who oft téte a téte with Queen Caroline 
sits, 

And holds the dear snuff box, whilst 
M——y sp—ts ? 

Who, long prince and princess, by turns 
shall amuse, 

Whilst this hums a sonnet, or that reads 
the news? 

And still shall. both Houses with dignity 


crown, 
Whilst ’tis fashion to move—make a noise 
—and sit down ? 


Nor for learning and pleasure alone | 
contend, 
Religionists too find in me their best 
friend : 
When Canterl’ry and York, tird with 
counting their gold, 


Crave a blessing from Heav'n, and leave’ 


it untold; 

When fatigu'’d bishop, vicar, and curate 
shalt be, 

And no ot ap their toils the. good labour- 


ers § 
When Huntington's self shall relax in his 
Wish his | puipit a tub, and himself. out 
ain— 


ag: 
All alike shall by turns to my temple re- 


pair, 
And, bowing, find comfort in solitude 
there! 
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Oh! say ye wise statemen, ye dignified 


elves, 

Whose patriot views reach to none but 
yourselves, 

Ye ims and ye oufs, for at times ye are 

beth, 

With xoes blust’ring now, now with ayes, 
nothing loth, 

Ah! say, if ingratitude bind not your 
tongue, 

How oft, when your plans on a spider's 
web hung, 

How oft, when the chambermaid swept all 
away, 

And nought scarce was left the poor piper 
to pay, ' 

To my throne with a gripe or hiccup 
you'll crawl, 

Anda touch of my nostrum would. remedy 
all! \ 


Say too, ve oe lawyers, and graver 

M.1 

Whether ol on ten toes, or riding 
at ease— 

How oft, when of parchments or jalaps 
grown tir’d, 

When verdicts went wrong, or your pa~ 
tients expir’d, 

To my temple you’ve come with the 
jaundice or spleen, 

There in turn my glad clients and pa- 
tients have been, 

And settled in secret what. no one has 
seen! 


Ye tradesmen and farmers, ye soldiers 

and tars, 

Breaking heads now at home, now abroad 
in our wars, 

Ye coblers and poets, in attics or stalls, * 

Now nibbling your quills and now plyiuy’ 
your awls— 

Ye lovers of virtue, ye lovers'of fun; 

Ye lovers of mischief, all under the sum, 

Good or bad, high or low, im tatters or 
gold, 

Grave and ayy wi wise ur silly, or youthfeb 
or old— 


Ob say, if ro dare, when by sicknespop- 


pres 

When Rasease” ‘a by cholic, your guts were 
distress’il ; 

When obstructions and spasms in unison 
join’d, 

To stab you before, and to bar you be- 
hind ; 

When with twitches electric, your bowel¥ 
were spent, 

And in thunders and light’nings at Jast 
you found vent, 

Exploding, like Aitna, in volumes of 
stoke, 

Mix’d with fire, rain, and lava, and sul- 
phur’ous coke. 
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Say then, if you dare, ’midst this chaos of 
pain, 

For assistance you bellow’d—but bellow’d 
in vain! 

Ah, no! ev’ry sign of eruption was 
weigh’d, 

The light’nings awhile round my re- 
servoirs play’d, 

But soon all was calm, and the storm 
was allay’d! 


Proceedings of Learned Societies. 
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Here my story may end:—Like a cistern 
when full, 
My verse once so flowing, grows stagnant 
and dull ; [yond time, 
And as rich sav’ry viands, when kept be- 
Are but fit for the dunghill—I fear for 
my ryhme! {you can, 
So aware of my worth—spell my name if 
Then thunder away—** Baise mon cul.” 
In your man! 


TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Rovat InsTiTuT1I0n. 


Chemical Discoveries, Doctrine of De- 
finite Proportions, &c. 


FINE latter have been very ably 
discussed in Mr. Brande’s third 
Chemical Lecture. The discovery 
that bodies, which unite chemically, 
always combine in definite propor- 
tions, we consider as one of the most 
important advances which chemistry 
bas made for many years. For this 
discovery, and its application, we are 
particularly indebted to the labours of 
Mr. Dalton. His system has not ex- 
cited that attention in this country 
which it so justly merits ; but it has 
been better appreciated by Bezelius 
and other foreign chemists. We have 
no hesitation in asserting, that it will 
form an epoch in the history of the 
science, and be conside.ed of far 
greater real value than the dazzling 
experiments and theories which have 
recently attracted so much notice. 
According to this system, the parti- 
cles, or atoms, of two different sub- 
stances, say A and B, unite; either 
ene atom of A to asingle atom of B, 
or to two atoms of B, or, in some cases, 
to three atoms of B, or the union may 
be in an inverse order; but, in all 
cases of chemical union, the atoms of 
Aor Bare regular multiples, or sub- 
multiples, of the other. Thus the 
proportions in which the atoms of dif- 
ferent substances unite, are subjects 
of strict calculation, and, when once 
ascertained, may be applied to form 
similar compounds, with a certainty 
of producing similar results. 
We know intelligent manufac- 
turers of chemical preparations on a 
large scale, Who’ haye derived great 


advantage from a knowledge and ap- 
plication of the principles of this 
system. We have been more parti- 
cular in our account of Mr. Dalton’s 
doctrine of definite proportions, as it 
was publicly opposed two years since, 
and now it is acknowledged: we were 
sorry to observe, that no notice was 
taken of the person. to whom we are 
indebted for this addition to chemical 
science in the present Lecture, which 
proposed to explain the same system. 
Mr. Brande introduced several experi- 
ments illustrative of this doctrine. An 
equal volume of chlorine gas and of 
hydrogen gas, when exploded, unite 
and form an equal volume of muriatic 
acid gas. Two-parts of hydrogen and 
one of oxygen explode and form water. 
If these gasses be mixed in different 
quantities, and exploded, the_ parts 
that combine will still be in the same 
proportions, and the remainder will 
be unchanged. Alkalies unite with 
definite portions of acids; witha mi- 
nor portion they form a class of salts 
called sub-salts ; with double that por- 
tion they form super-salts.—The same 
law, as far as experiments have gone, 
appears to be universal. Mr. B. con- 
cluded with describing some of the 
important services which chemistry 
has rendered thearts. Amongst other 
instances, he observed, that it is well 
known, if a plate of iron be plunged 
into a solution of copper, it is imme- 
diately coated with the latter metal. 
It is not so generally Known, that po- 
lished and tempered steel may be 
gilded by immerging it in a solution 
of gold, without any injury to its other 
qualities, and may thus be preserved 
from the action of moisture or the 
atmosphere, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY & PHILOSOPHICAL, 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, t&c. Hc. 


N the press, written by Mr. Turn- 
bull, a new edition of his Voyage 
round the World, with considerable 
additions and improvements, bringing 
down the history of Botany Bay, the 
South Sea Islands, &c. to the present 
period, and containing notices of 
some newly discovered islands. 

Mr. Robeyt Southey has announced 
a new Life of Nelson, in two volumes 
8vo. with plates. 

An edition of Livy, in four volumes 
$vo. is printing under the direction 
of a gentleman of the University of 
Oxford, from thetext of Drakenborch, 
with the various readings, and the 
whole of the notes of Crevier’s edi- 
tions. 

An edition of ‘Tacitus Oberlini, 
printed uniformly with the Cicero 
Ernesti, in eight volumes, will shortly 
be published. 

he Rev. Mr. Morell has, in the 
press, a small work, entitled The Ex- 
cursions of Virgilius. 

A new edition of Collins’s Guide to 
School Books, by the Rev. S. Catlow, 
of Wimbledon, is in the press. 


Dr. Thomsou is engaged in pre- 
paring for the press, his late Tour 


through Sweden, undertaken for the 
purpose of making geological and 
other scientific researches. 

Dr. Bradley has a small volume 
neatly ready for publication, on 
Worms, and other Animals that in- 
fest the Human Body, with the most 
speedy, safe, and pleasant methods of 
cure. 

An octavo edition of Wakefield's 
Lucretius will shortly be published. 

The Moniteur has announced a new 
work, the Foreign Mercury; to con- 
tain pieces in prose and verse, with 
copious extracts from the Spanish, 
Portuguese, Italian, Russ, Swedish, 
Dutch, English, Arabic, Persian, 
Greek, and all the oriental languages. 

M. Pigault Lebrun, kas a new ro- 
mance in the press, entitled A Picture 
of Society. 

Preparing for publication, in one 
volume 12mo. The Gospels, in an 
Anglo-Saxon version, from the text 
of Junius .and Marshall, carefully 
collated with that of Fox. 

Universat Mac. Vor. XIX. 


In the press, a Translation of the 
unedited Letters of Voltaire, address- 
ed to the Countess of Sutzelbourg. 
The original is said to possess the 
genius of the author, the magic of his 
style, and his satirical touches. 

Carminibus et Orationibus Ex- 
cerpta quedam, edente H.S. Boyd, 
in one volume crown 8v6. 

The Works of John Taylor, D.D. 
late professor of divinity and morals 
in the academy at Warrington, in four 
volumes large 8vo, 

In the press, Letters written in a 
Mahratta Camp, descriptive of the 
character, &c. of that singular people, 
with engravings, &c. By T. D. 
Broughton, Esq. of the East India 
Company's service. 

A third volume of the Calamities of 
Authors will shortly be published. 

A Hebrew tract, on the Life of St. 
Paul, is in the press, by Mr. Yeates; 
containing an account of the con- 
version, labours, travels, sufferings, 
and triumphs of that apostle, on the 
plan of Bishop Pearson's’ Annales 
Paulini, designed for distribution 
among the Jews, 

Proposals are distributing for print- 
ing the Rheimish Vejsion of the New 
Testament, and dispersing it gratui- 
tously, or at a low price. This ca- 
tholic translation of the Vulgate does 
not affect any matesial doctrine of 
scripture, and is such as the Roman 
Cc atholic clergy are willing the people 
should use. 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. author of 
the Pleasures of Hope, has in the press, 
Critical and Biographical Notices of 
the British Poets, with occasional 
selections from their works, in four 
small octavo volumes. 

An Esssay.on Gothic Architecture, 
by Sir James Hill, Bart. will shortly 
be prblished in a royal quarto vo- 
lume, illustrated by fifty-nine en- 
gravings. 

The Rev. Dr. Bidlake.is engaged 
on a poem, entitled The Year, which 
is nearly ready for publication. 

On the Ist of March was published, 
the Second Part of the Cathedrals of 
Great Britain, containing a History of 
Lincoln Cathedral, with nine highly- 

S 
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finished plates, executed by Mr. 
Storer. The first part comprises Pe- 
terborough Cathedral. 

Mr. Reynolds, of the Parochial 
Scheol, Lambeth, wiil shortly publish 
The Madras School Grammar; con- 
taining an easy and familiar guide to 
the knowledge of the new system, in 
questions and answers, for the higher 
classes of Madras schools. The prac- 
tices of this system are minutely ex- 
plained, with such improvements as 
the author has introduced with suc- 
cess into his school, during the prac- 
tical experience of some years. 

A new work has been announced, 
to be continued annually, entitied 
Historical Sketches of Politics and 
Public Men for the Year 1812. The 
following are the subjects proposed 
to be discussed:—1. General View of 
the Character of the Different Parties. 
—The Ministerial Party ; The Oppo- 
sition Party; The Popular Party ;— 
2. Ministerial and Party Changes 
during the Year.—3. The Foreign 
Policy of Great Britain —4. Bonaparte 
and the French Empire.—5. The 
Campaign in the Peninsula—6. Rus- 
sian Politics and Campaign in the 
North.—7. America, and the Orders in 
Council.—8. Ireland, and the Catho- 
lic Question.—9. The East India Com- 
pany.—10. Finances.—11. The Ques- 
tion of Peace.—12. Observations on 
-some Public Institutions. 

Miss Benger’s novel of the Heart 
and the Fancy, will be published on 
the 10th of the present month, 

Dr. Reece bas made considerable 
progress in the second edition of his 
Practical Dictionary of Domestic Me- 
dicine, for the use of the clergy, beads 
of families, and young practitioners 
in medicine. 

Mr. Montgomery's new poem of the 
World before the Flood, is now print- 
ing by the Ballantynes, of Edinburgh. 

Mr..W. 3S. Walker, student of Eton 
College, has in the press Gustavus 
Vasa and other Poems, which will 
appear in a few days. This work is 
the production of a youth of sixteen, 
and principally composed during the 
short intervals of scholastic duties. 

The epic poem of Charlemagne ; 
cr, Rome Delivered; in twenty-four 
cantos, by Lucien Bonaparte, will 
be superbly printed in two volumes, 
4to. The subject of the poem is the 
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deliverance of Rome from the Lom- 
bards, by Charlemagne, and the esta- 
blishment of the second western em- 
pire.-—W ith this the author has mixed 
a description of the warlike exploits 
of Charlemagne against the Saxons 
and Huns, a representation of the 
Heathen worship of the Saxons, and 
the conversion to the Christian faith 
of their leader, Witikind, who is re- 
garded in history as the ancestor of 
the third dynasty of French kings. 
Theexcesses of the Greek Iconoclasts, 
the civil and military habits of the 
Moors in Spain, and the achievements 
of. Roland, and other knigiits, are 
likewise introduced into the work.— 
The machinery of the Poem has no- 
thing in it of Pagan mythology, but 
is founded entirely on the Catholic 
creed. All the principal ceremonies 
of that religion are successively in- 
troduced into the course of the mar- 
rative, and made subservient to its 
development. The paem is of cansi- 
derable length, and is divided into 
twenty-four cantos. Its composition, 
and the prosecution of the varions 
studies connected with it, have formed 
the chief occupation of the author 
during eight years which have elapsed 
since he retired from public life. 
They continue to engage him at pre 
sent, and many months will not elapse 
before the manuscript is ina fit state 
for the press. 


ArTs, Sciences, &c. 

The British listitution for the pre- 
sent year exhibits a collection of many 
works of merit, among which the fol- 
lowing seem highly worthy of atten- 
tion.—A picture of the Death of Eli, 
by Mr. Bird, which is purchased by 
the Marquis of Stafford ;—Genevieve, 
from Coleridge’s Poem of Love, by 
Dawe—l'hé raising of Jarius’s Daugh- 
ter, by Halls;—Perseus and Andro- 
meda, by Mrs. Ansley ;—Naomi, and 
her Daughters-in-Law, by Miss Jack- 
son ;—! be Burial of a favourite Bird, 
by Coliins ;—and Christ giving Sight 
to the Blind, by Richter, which was 
bought some time since, by the Direc- 
tors of the Institution for 5004 it being 
the second English picture they have 
purchased. No. 127, A Pedlar, and 
No. 61, A Country Alehouse, are by 
Shiels. W ilkie bas only one picture, A 
Scotch Bagpiper. 
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There are, besides, Elijah restoring 
the Widow’s Son, by Westall; wok 
Woman and Child perishing, by T. 
Barker;—Love disarming the Brave, 
by Howard; and Gertrude of Wyo- 
ming, by Woodforde. Collins has a 
second picture, The Bird-catcher out- 
witted; Sharp has two pieces, The 
Dancing-master, and [mpertinent 
Curiosity; Jones has four or five, 
chiefly fire-light effects; Carse has 
five, all Scotch subjects; and Cosse 
has three from low life, and one 
Detec ting a Criminal Correspond- 
ence; and T. Barker has two of Lans- 
down Fair. There is also, A Head of 
a Female Artist, by Watson, which is 
purchased by the eee of Stafford. 
At the head of the landscape depart- 
ment is an historical one by Mr. West, 
the subject, Saul before Samuel and 
the Prophets: several by the two 
Barkers;—A View of Ulswater, and 
several others, by Hoffland;— The 
Traveller, by Cha'on;—A Landscape, 
by De Wint;—The Gravel Pit, by 
Linnell wer View of Edinburgh, by 
Wilson; and The Deluge by Shaw; 
Clenvell has two ef Cattle, and Bur- 
net three; Rein: igle and Warren have 
ea oy a piece of Game, and Atkinson 

s A View of a Tartar Encampment. 
tn Sculpture, Theed has Thetis with 
the Arms of Achilles, and Eurydice, 

The following accownt of manu- 
scripts is exceedingly comprehensive 
and curious. The most esteemed are 
those which were never printed. The 
original manuscripts follow: namely, 
those written by the hand of the au- 
thor. Next are the Bibles and the 
Fathers of the Church. Manuseripts 
are either bound, or in leaves; the 
first are very seldom found with their 
original binding, and the greater 
number have been newly bound after- 
wards. ‘The most ancient covers are 
made of ivory, covered in basso re- 
lievo: they are the most rare, and none 
of them larger than about ten inches. 
The second s species of binding are 
covers in gold, or silver plates, with 

lievos of historical facts ; and some- 

mes ornamented with precious 

nes: such the manuscript a 

burg or Ratisbon, containing 

four Gospels, and written by 
Charles le Gros, king of 
The third and most com- 
pecies have wooden boards co- 
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vered with a skin; this kind of bind- 
ing is more modern than the codex 
itself. Among the manuscripts ug- 
bound, or in leaves, the most ancient 
are, the Volumina, or rolled up. 
Such is the Torah, or Law of the 
Jews. Of those bound, the most an- 
cient are of the quarto form; thesmall 
folics are much more modern. The 
oldest manuscripts are written on 
parchment, more or less thick, either 
calf or sheep skin; the first is the 
most ancient.—There are some very 
ancient written on. paper; manufac- 
tured from the bark of trees. The 
use of the paper was abandoned about 
the year 700: cotton paper began to 
be used some time before 1000. The 
oldest book made of the linen rag 
paper, seen by the learned Matter, 
was dated 13867. Ancient manuscripts 
are written in large and clear square 
letters. Those of the 7th and 8th 
centuries are in smaller letters, with 
the addition of the accents ; and the 
letters, which are still square, are 
attached to and bound together. The 
worse they are written, the more mo- 
dern they are.—Abbreviations in ma- 
nuscripts begin after the ninth cen- 
tury. In the 13th century, the letters 
are all small, and joined together, 
The period was introduced in the 
middle age; then the colon; lastly 
thecomma. The most ancient MSS, 
have the letters all joined, without 
the distinction of words.. Those on 
parchment painted over of pale pur- 
ple, or violet, with gold or silvér let- 
ters, are in great esteem; those with 
miniatures or pictunes, are the most 
valued. ‘There are more Greek than 
Latin MSS. The Greek Bible, the 
Septuagint of the Vatican library at 
Rome, is the most ancient manuscript 
existing in the world. The most fre- 
quent among the Greek MSS. are the 
Psalterium or Psalms;—the works of 
St. Gregory Nazianzenus; Dioscorides 
among the physicians, and Plato 
among the philosophers. ‘The Greek 
historians are very scarce, the most 
ancient. to be found in manuscripl 
are of the 6th century. The Latin 
MSS. are fewer in number than the 
The most ancient is the 
Virgil of St. Laurence’s library at 
Florence, written in square letters. 
This MS. inthe 3d century belonged 
to a Curtius Rufus Apronianus, a 
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Roman consul. Some think that it 
belonged to Pollio, the friend of Virgil. 
The most ancient Hebrew MS. is the 
Old Testament, all the rest are mo- 
dern. In the Syriac, there are but a 
few Fathers and some Synods. Some 
MSS. are extant, written on tablets 
of wood, on leaves of a tree, or fish 
skin; but such are very scarce. Since 
the discovery of Herculaneum, those 
on papyrus are plentiful, and there 
are more of them at Naples than in all 
the rest of Europe. 

It is now said that noxious air from 
Jarge beer backs, ce:pools, shafis of 
mines, and the like, may be remedied 
when men think it unsafe to descend, 
by throwing down two or three pails 
full of cold spring, or any other water, 
not putrid, in such a manner, as to 
break the water into a very heavy 
shower. 

A patent has been lately granted to 
a gentleman of Gibraltar, for an in- 
vention rendering seamen’s beds com- 
plete dife preservers. It wears the 
appearance of a comfortable mattress, 
soft and pliable; and vet has the ex- 
traordinary property of floating the 
body for any length of time; and 
these mattresses are so simple in their 
construction, that any person may ad- 
just them in two minutes. 

Dr.Gecrge Pearson states that in one 
of the midland counties of Engiand, 
there is a family. who have two chil- 
dren with al! the characters and fea- 
tures of the Adéinos, exceedingly white 
hair and red eves. Neither father nor 
mother have any such characters. 

From a paper read to the Royal 
Society by Mr. Ware, on the best re- 
medies for defective vision, there is 
reason to believe that this is much 
promoted by the use of concave 
glasses, and that if glasses were not 
used, what is called near sight, would 
soon wear off. It is much more com- 
mon among the higher ranks than the 
lower order of people. 

The Earl of Carlisle has presented 
the cathedral of York with an elegant 
stained glass window, to correspond 
with the ancient specimen of the art 
in that venerable pile. The design 
by Mr. Smith has been executed in a 
masterly manner, by Pearson, in real 
vitrified colours. His lordship’s arms 
appear in two of the compartments. 

A report was lately made to the 
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Class of Physical Sciences of the Im- 
perial [nstitute, in which it is affirmed 
that out of 2,671,662 subjects, pro- 
perly vaccinated in France, only seven 
authenticated cases appear of patients 
having afterwards taken the small- 
pox: which is as 1 to $81,666. 


Mr.C. R. De Berenger has obtained 
a patent for producing a valuable oil, 
also a soap and barilla, a black pig- 
ment, &c. from the plants or vegeta- 
bles called Euphorbias, particularly 
the Euphorbia lathyris. He presses the 
ripe seeds, or fruits of these, in the 
usual way to obtain oil from seeds, 
and this proves useful for various do- 
mestic purposes. The pulp, or dregs, 
may be made into soap, by the addi- 
tion and mixture of barilla, to which 
animal fat and grease may be added. 
The stalks, leaves, and branches, of 
the Euphorbias burnt, also produce a 
kind of barilla, while the pigment is 
made of the expressed seeds, burnt in 
acrucible which should be carefully 
watched, 

A method of making mortar impe- 
netrable to moisture has some time 
since been discovered by a gentleman 
of Neufchatel, the back part of whose 
house cut out of a rocky hill, was an- 
voyed by a spring, producing a con- 
tinual damp, till he tried this mortar, 
made of unslacked lime and fine sand, 
viz. three parts of sand to one of lime, 
as much asa labourer could manage 
at once, adding water gradually, till 
it comes to a proper consistence. 
Whilst hot, is should be applied as a 
cement, either to brick or stone, or 
as plaister for the surface of any build- 
ing. It will then ferment for some 
days, then gradually set or become 
hard; and though in a moist place it 
may continue so three weeks or more, 
it will, at length, attain a firm con- 
sistence, and resist all moisture. The 
chalk lime about London should be 
well skreened from its flints before it 
can be thus tempered with water and 
sand. The lime for this purpose 
should be made of lime-stone, shells, 
or marble, and the mortar will be 
good in proportion to the strength of 
these materials, which previous to 
their mixture, should be carefully 
kept from any access of air. 


At the late annual meeting of the 
Bath and West of England Society, 
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new proofs were produced of the great 
utility of fiorin grass, and W. Dickin- 
son, Esquire, M. P. received the pre- 
mium. 

An Antiquarian Society has been 
formed in Newcastle upon Tyne, 
with the view of investigating the an- 
tiquities of Northumberland, Dur- 
ham, Cumberland, and the Roman 
wall. 

It appears that the principal differ- 
ence between the water of the ocean 
and the dead sea, is, that in the latter 
the earthy muriates, which give the 
water its greatest sharpness and bitter- 
ness, exceeds the proportion of com- 
mon salt, 44 times; while, on tue con- 
trary, the common ‘salt exceeds the 
others nearly as much as the waters of 
the ocean. 

Potatoes damaged by the late rains 
are said to have been entirely restored, 
by drying them on kilns used either 
for oat-meal or malt, 

In Mr. Needham’s patent apparatus 
for brewing, the ground malt is put 
into acylinder, (not the centre one,) 
the hops in the space between the 
cylinder and the boiler, and cold wa- 
terpoured through the centre cylinder 
till it just covers the surface of the 
inalt. By an increasing heat of the 
fire, it should be made to boilin about 
four hours, and kept boiling’an hour 
longer, then drawn off into a cooler. 
If more worts are required, cold wa- 
ter is supplied and brought up to the 
boiling heat. When the worts are 
sufficiently cooled, they may be re- 
turned into the boiler with yeast to 
ferment in the usual manner of work- 
ing a tun. 


Mr John Ruthven, of Edinburgh, 
has invented a portable printing press, 
in which the pressure is produced by 
a wheel and pinion, acting on the 
end of asmaill lever. It has apart- 
. ments for holding ink, balls, &c. and 
prints off a form, not exceeding the 
size of a duodecimo page, with the 
greatest exactness and celerity. It is 
about 21 inches long, 6 broad, and 10 
high, weighing about @@lbs. including 
the page of types, chase, balls, &c. 


Mr. Hutton has invented an im- 
proved syphon, extremely simple. It 
has a stopper at the extremity of the 
longer leg, and a valve opening in- 
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wards at the end of the other. It is 
filled in the usual+way, after which, 
the stop-cock being shut, the syphon 
is placed in its proper position with 
the end of the short leg immersed in 
the diquor. The stop-cock is then 
opened, and the liquor forcing up 
the valve at the short end, flows out. 
The quantity required, veing drawn 
off, the stop-cock is shut, the valve at 
the other end falls down, and the sy- 
phon remaining full, can be laid aside, 
and when used again, nothing more Is 
necessary, than to put it into the liquor, 
and turn the stop-cock. 

The Cottager's Garden improved.— 
A piece of ground forty feet square, 
was lately measured out in the garden 
of Salvador-house, Tooting, planted 
with potatoes, at a foot distance ; this 
was left with a level surface. —A piece 
of the same size adjoining, then a 
level, was elevated by digging, which 
gave a surface of fifty feet, on a base 
of forty. This was set with potatoes, 
at the same distance, and required 
fifty seeds on the elevated line, 
whereas fortyonlywere required on the 
level. The quantity of seed used, was 
about three-fourths of a bushel, of an 
early kidney kind, and sowed near 
five weeks after midsummer. The 
produce from the forty feet level, 
was siz bushels, and that from the 
fifty feet elevation, eleven bushels ;— 
the quality of the latter too, was 
much the best. Being a late crop, 
maby pea-potatoes were attached to 
the roots; probably the crop would 
have been greater, had the seed been 
sown earlier. The same experiment 
has been made with cabbage plants, 
and French beans, and in both with 
advantage. It promises, at least, to 
make a considerable increase to the 
little store the poor cottager may de- 
rive from his garden, where the soil is 
of a moderate depth. 

Messrs, Russells, of Guildford, are 
said to have discovered a method of 
preparing a writing paper, on which, 
by writing with water only, the cha- 
racters are produced, — legible 
and durable as ink. This may be 
considered an improvement and ap- 
plication, in our own country, of a 
similar discovery recently made at 
Paris, over which it has many supe- 
rior advantages, and among others, 
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that its properties will not be injured 
by pencil memorandums having been 
made, and afterwards rubbed out with 
India-rubber; and that common ink 
may be used the same as on any other 
paper. 

Dr. Wollaston has lately described 
an instrument, with which the pro- 
cess of freezing water by means of 
evacuation in vacuo, may-be effected 
for amusement. Taking a glass tube, 
of any length, such as is used for 
barometers, making a bulb on each 
end of it, four times its diameter, 
nearly filling one of these bulbs 
with water, exhausting the. tube of 
air by boiling water, and hermeti- 
cally sealing it like a thermometer, 
and afterwards pluvging the bulb into 
a mixture of salt and snow, ice would 
be formed immediately. ‘Phis might 
be repeated as often as wished, ina 
tube three feet long, when the effects 
of extracting heat from the water 
would be very distincé to the eye. 


An elegant monument by Flaxman 
has been erected to the memory of 
the late Dr. Raine, in the chapel of 
the Charter-house. In a frieze, on 
the upper fart, between two olive 
crowns, is a fine portrait of the doctor. 
Below, is a tablet, with an inscription 
in Latin, on the right of which stands 
an apostolic figure, holding the Gos- 
pels, representing theology: and on 
the left, is a female figure, holding an 
ancient roll, on which Homer is writ- 
ting; and close to her, are two books, 
inscribed Euripides, and M.T. Cicero. 
This figure represents classical lite- 
rature. 

The red Indian peas, with a black 
spot, which are commonly used for 
beads, and as frequently given to 
children to play with, have lately 
been found to contain a dangerous 
poison. A poor woman who could 
not afford to have them drilled, put- 
ting some of them into her mouth 
till they were soft enough to be per- 
forated by a large needle, accidentally 
wounded her finger, which, imme- 
diately swelling, affected the whole 
hand, and exposed her to the danger 
of losing her arm. A gentleman also 
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at Keswick happening ‘to swallow one 
of these peas, was forced to call in 
medical aid at night, this being 
thought necessary to save his life. 
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A hint has been thrown out in a re- 
cent Botanical work, which if capable 
of improvement would be of great 
utility in brewing, that is by substi- 
tuting wood sage in the room of 
hops. 


Dr. Morichini, of Gotha, has as- 
certained, by repeated experiments, 
that non-magnetised needles, when 
they have been exposed to the violet 
(colour) rays of the’ sun, have the 
same force of popular attraction as 
magnetic needles. 

The admirers of the Erse language 
may gow have an opportunity of b ‘ing 
gratified, and their minds improved, 
by the establishment of a Gaelic cha- 
pel in this city; Hatton Chapel, in 
Cross-Street, Hatton-Garden, having 
been purchased, in order that High- 
landers and others may have the be- 
nefit of hearing the consolatory truths 
of religion, according to the form of 
the church of Scotland. 

The ingenious and learned anti- 
quary, Mr. Weston, has detected 
two vulgar corruptions, which may 
both inform and amuse the curaus. 
** It appears (savs he) in the ancient 
Ordinances respecting swans in the 
river Witham, (the first of which is 
dated 1570), calied Swan-rolls, that 
the King’s swans were doubly marked, 
and had what was called two nicks or 
notches. The term, in process of 
time, not being understood, a double 
animal was invented, unkvown to the 
Egyptians and Greeks, withthe name 
of the Swan,with two Necks; but this 
is not the onty ludicrous mistake that 
has arisen“ out of the subject, since 
wan upping, or the taking up of 
swans, performed annually by Swan 
companies, with the Lord Mayor of 
London at their head, for the pury ose 
of marking them, has been changed, 
by an unlucky cockney aspirate, into 
Swan-hopping, which is not to the 
purpose, and perfectly unintelligible.” 
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THEATRICAL RECORDER. 


Covent GARDEN THEATRE. 
The Students of Salamanca. 
TYNHIS new comedy is written by 

Mr, Jameson. 
Dramatis Persone. 
Don Gasper... ....+-Mr. Blanchard 
Don Alonzo........Mr. Abbott 
Don Christoval ....Mr. Jones 
Don Daphnis ......Mr. Fawcett 
Miguel. .. 0s 00.00+-Mr. Matthews 
Geronimo. .. es e0e.+Mr. Simmons 
Amynt@ .cceeeeee Mes. H. Johnston 
clicd 6 ee eeeeee Miss Cooke 
illa .eeeeeeeeMrs. C. Kemble 
Scene—Salamanca. 


The plot is as follows :—Don Alonzo 
de Nunez, a student of Salamanca 
College, is privately married to the 
fair Angelica, the daughter of a 
Grandee, also of Salamanca, by whom 
she is destined to be married to another 
Don, of course odious and detested, 
so much so, that the author had the 
kindness to keep him off the Stage 
altogether... The father, a downright 
Spaniard in this respect, is absolute on 
the point of having this hateful mar- 
riage immediately solemnized, which 
naturally reduces the loving couple to 
all imaginable distress. The lady, how- 
ever, is provided with a necessary and 
very useful agent on these occasions— 
an active chambermaid, and by her 
means appoint a meeting with her 
husband—all in the old wav, a signal, 
a ladder of ropes, anda bedchamber 
window. We now come to a second 
student of Salamanca, a great rake, 
but as usual very 
fallen desperately i 
Amynta, 
and lovely bride, and residing v 
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us, WhO has 


vitha Donn 


a 

cousin to the distressed 
ith 
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herin her father’s | e. The wale 
spark, DonChiristoval by name, is natu- 
rally drawn to the house that contains 
his mistress, attended by his college 
valet Miguel, if not most inmport- 
ant, undoubtedly the m<« -ptain- 
ing personage of the whole group: 
observing the ladder intended for the 
husband of Angelica, up he mounts 
of course, and considering his critical 
situation, the audience were left rather 
too long in the dark respecting his fate. 
Their attention, however, is diverted, 
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from the perils of the Gentlemap, 
and the virtue of the Lady, by 3 very 
pleasing serenade, given by a third 
student, Don Daphnis, a mere genus 
without species, old, amorous, infirni, 
vain, and foolish, who, by the con- 
trivance of an ancient iniquitous but- 
ler, called Jeronymo, and the waiting- 
maid of Angelica, who captivates him 
by personating his mistress, increases 
the distresses of the persecuted bride. 
After the serenade, an amusing but 
very farcical kind of fracas takes place 
between Don Daphuis, who alarms. 
the house, on observing the ladder, 
and the valet, who still lingers 6n the 
spot, waiting the issue.of his master’s 
adventure. The valet, of course, 
turns the tables on Don Daphnis, by 
representing him as the criminal, and 
giving him in charge’ te the police, 
from whose hands he is consigned to a 
dark cellar in Don Caspar’s (the 
father) house. alu the middle of the 
bustle enters Don Alonzo, the hus- 
band, who, learning that a man is in 
his wife's room, is consequently filled 
with rage, jealousy, and despair. Now 
the plot thickens: Cliristoval, all 
this time in the bed-chamber, is at 
length liberated by pleading a mistake, 
narrowly, escapes the pursuit of the 
father, and the jealousy of Alonzo, 
but in the end, by his ingenuity and 
good-nature, produces avery pleasing 
catastrophe. Several similar unfor- 
tunate incidents, that fill up the re- 
mainder of the play, tend to convince 
Alonzo of his wife's infidelity. He 
informs the father of his private union 
with Angelica, and his present wish 
fora divorce. They agree to send for 
anotary, a very uppromising expedi- 
ihe notary Is ar- 
rived, th separation is exes 
cuted, but, lo! the reputation of his 
wife is eleared to Alonzo, (on rather . 
slizht evidence,) and he is reduced 
to despair, but again restored to hap- 
piness by finding the deed, signed 
by the father and himself, was no other 
than a marriage contract, with a pro- 
miseof a large dowry, and the notary 
his true and generous triend Chris- 
toval, who receives the. hand of the 
lovely Amynta. 


entat first sight. 
ived, the deed 
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The characters are faintly, and in 
many instances carelessly drawn. 
Trick and bustle, shutting up in 
glosets, and serenading tuniults, were 
the things in which the author placed 


more confidence than in his powers of 


delineating human nature. His neg- 
ligence in this respect, has caused 
him to make those whom we presume 
he wished to appear amiable, utter 
repeated falsehoods without confusion 
or remorse.. ‘The Ladies do not scru- 
ple to do this, and both Ladies and 
Gentlemen make nothing ef reading 
letters addressed to other people. By 
this means much bustle is excited, 
and kept up till the very Jast scene. 
This called forth loud applause in the 
progress of the play, and not a dis- 
sentient voice was heard at its close. 
In many parts of this Comedy the 
dialogue boasts much neatness and 
spirit. The good writing which dis- 
tinguishes sevetal of the scenes, proves 
the author capable of furnishing 
something more likely to give hima 
passport to fame, than The Siudents 
of Salamanca, ‘This Play, however, 
has the merit (and it is not a smail 
one) of depending solely on itself for 
support. ‘Phe author has disdained to 
exalt himself on the stilts of loyalty or 
patriotism, to extert that applause 
from political feeling, which taste 
would withhold; nor bas he had the 
meanness, in any instance, to court 
favour by anappeal to national vanity, 
to set our hands clapping for him, 
because we admire ourselves. For 
this we give him credit, and when to 


this we add that he has been too wise. 


to interlard his play with bad puns, 
and has not written whole scenes for 
the purpose of quoting Joe Miller, 
we cannot but admit that he is enti- 
tled to much of the applause he ob- 
tained; to much more than is due to 
many of his contemporaries. We are 
sorry that he tacked Faweett to his 
play ina miserably drawn character, 
which has nothing to do with it; and 
we could have wished that he had not 
uniformly aonoyed us with a solilo- 
quy whenever the husband made his 
appearance. But, notwithstanding 
these faalts, we cannot but think 
** The Students of Salamanca” bas 
considerable claims to public appro- 
bation aud support. 


Theatrical Recorder. 
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Harlequin and the Red Dwarf; Or, 
The Adamant Rock. 

Of this dramatized tale, founded 
upon the Arabian Nights Entertain. 
ments, and of which Mr. Grimaldi, 
as the most active body, is also the 
soul, much might be said in favour of 
the pantomimic machinery. A wo- 
man is in a moment fashionably 
equipped with a veil,.a ridicule, a 
parasol, anda bonnet, -from a fruit 
basket, a cabbage net, a horse mush- 
room, and arush pannier. A panhar- 
monicon was as quickly -formed out 
of a bird organ, and afew Bartho- 
lomew fair trumpets... ‘The whole 
machine brayed horrible discord. 
At onetime the scene changés to the 
street with a furrier’s shop besidea 
blacksmith’s. A hussar, officer, pass- 
ing by the clown, is all at once seized 
with.the spirit of imitation, and de- 
termines to be a hero and a hugsar in 
his own person; to a pair of red pan- 
taloons he added two black varnished 
coal scuttles, which formed hts boots, 
two real horse-shoes shod the heels, 
and with jack chains and large brass 
dishes or candlesticks, for spurs, his 
legs were equipped in an uniform 
almost as unwieldy and absurd as any 
of our whiskered. warriors... A white 
bear-skin formed his pelisse,a muff 
his cap, and a black tippet finished 
his toilet, by giving him. a beard, 
whiskers, and pendant mustachios. 
A scene in which the Epping hunt 
was represented, fursished a very 
excellent landscape. 


Daury Lane THEATRE. 
Remorse. 


Tuts tragedy is the production of 
Mr. Coleridge. 
Dramatis Persone. 

The Marguis Valdez, Father 

to the twé Brothers, and 

Guardian to Donna Te- 

woccccccce Me. Pope 

Don Aivar, his eldest son ..Mr, Eliiston 
Don Ordonio, his youngest 

sor coves et esecMer- mae 
Monviedo, an Enguisitor....Mr. Powell 
Zuiimez, Attendant on AL 

PT rem eT 
Isidore, a Morish Chieftain Mr. De Camp 
Naomi jecceceeo Mr. Wallack 
Donna Teresa............Miss Smith 
Alhadra, wife to Isidore ..Mrs. Glover ' 
Familiarsof the Inquisition Servants, &c. 
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The Fable is as follows—We shall 
best make the fable of the Tragedy 
intelligible by first stating, what is 
supposed to have happened previously 
to the period at which the play com- 
mences. But first, we owe it in com- 
mon justice to the Aathor to say, that 
the narrative parts are strongly dra- 
matic. That is, they are produced by 
the impulse of passion on the part of 
the narrator, produce the most lively 
emotions in the persons to whom the 
facts are related, and carry on the 
business of the play. Don Alvar, in 
early manhood, had been sent on his 
travels through Europe for the com- 
pletion of his education, as a Noble- 
man of high rank, having been first 
betrothed to Teresa. At the end of 
three years, tidings are received of 
his return, and his rout, &c. specified 
in letters, which his brother Ordonio 
is supposed to have intercepted. This 
brother, from whose character the 
piece takes its title of Remorse, had 
once saved Alvar's life, and at the 
imminent hazard of his own, austerely 
strict and regular in his conduct and 
deportment, till 


** His very virtues 
Had pamper’d his swoln heart and made 
him proud ;” 


and pride had seduced him into guilt. 
Daring the absence of Alvar, Ordonio 
had distinguished himself in the wars 
ayainstthe Moorish rebels, and return- 
ing, had been passionately enamoured 
of his brother's wife; and from this 
cause, and the impatience of the de- 
pendant state of the younger brother, 
he, by a false story, had seduced the 
Moorish Chieftain, Isidore, whose 
life he had twice preserved, to join 
with two other Moors to waylay Alvar, 
and to assassinate him, requiring him 
to bring back as a proof of his having 
performed his promise, the portrait of 
Teresa, which herself had secretly (as 
both she and her lover believed) 
given to Alvar ** the morning of the 
day of his departure.” Ordonio had 
however, followed them utiobserved, 
and had seen its delivery, and, at the 
same tine, overheard Teresa's decla- 
rations of aversion and dread of trim. 
Isidore, however, in the parley which 
Alvar’s valour had compelled, disco- 
vers the truth, and spares Alvar’s life, 
Universat Mage. Vor. XIX. 
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on the condition that Alvar should 
surrender the portrait, and ‘swear ‘hot 
to return till a year had ; dur- 
ing which time he had hoped to have 
placed himself and his family out of 
the reach of Ordonio’s vengeance. 
Isidore, of course, had told Alvar, 
what he himself believed, that Teresa 
had been seduced by Ordonio, and 
had joined in the ‘plot to assassinate 
him. Alvar, despairing and wretched, 
seeks the Belgic States, and joins the 
Patriots; is wounded and taken pri- 
soner; but at the end of three years 
is released, and returns to his birth- 
place, with the determination to dis- 
guise himself as a Moorish chieftain, 
in order to ascertain Teresa’s guilt, 
which, in spite of apparent proofs, he 
cannot bring himself to believe. 
With his landing the play commences. 
He meets Teresa, tells his own tale to 
her as adream, and becomes convinced 
of her innocence, though still believ- 
ing that she had been compelled to 
matry Ordonjo. But in the preced- 
ing scene Alhadra is introduced, 
brought to Ordonio, by the Inquisitor, 
who, on suspicion of relapse to Maho- 
metanism, had. arrested Isidore, and 
would have sent him to the Holy Of- 
fice, but for his appeal to Ordonio,.as 
one who knew him well, and would 
warrant his soundness in his faith. 
Ordonio acknowledges the claim, and 
procures from Monviedro authority to 
liberate him, provided he found that 
no change had taken place since . he 
had last seen Isidore, which had not 
been since Isidore’s delivery of the 
portrait. : ; 

The second act opens with Isidore, 
just, liberated, and over-flowing with 
gratitude to his preserver,. Ordonio, 
who avails himself of it to prepare 
another scheme, namely, that Isidore 
should.act the part of Sorcerer, and 
invoke the spirit of Alvar to appear, 
if not in bliss; or command, his_un- 
seen agents to brivg as proof of his 
death, that which Alvar had last grasp- 
ed in his death pung, and in the close 
of the magic mammery to leave, asa 
sure token, Tetcsa’s portrait. Tsidore’s 
refusal to engage in this schemé of 
villainy caljs forth the bitterest re- 

roaches ftom Ordonio. _ And thus 
Pices from Isidore'a confession that 


bale discovered that it was his own 
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brother whom Ordonio had engaged 
him to assassinatey and. in short, all 
the circumstances, leaving him only 
in the belief that Alvar had actually 
been destroyed by him. At length, 
however, he induces Ordonio to seek, 
and from a mysterious Theresco, who 
having been questioned by one of the 
Tnquisitor’s Familiars in the name of 
Ordonio, had answered, 
Say to the Lord Ordonio, 


‘* He that can raise the dead to life again.” 


In consequence, Ordonio proceeds 
to the cottage in which Alvar and his 
attendant had concealed themselves, 
makes the proposal, and thereby makes 
known, that Teresa has remained con- 
stant, and that he bas no chance of 
wedding her until she is made certain 
of Alvar's death. Alvar undertakes 
it; but determines for her portrait to 
substitute a picture cf his assassi- 
nation, which he had previously pre- 
pared for the purpose of alarming bis 
brother’s conscience, and if possible 
to bring him to repentance, and save 
chim. This is effected in thethird act ; 
but at the moment of its appearance, 
Alvar is seized by the Inquisition 
and hurried to the dungeon. Ordo- 


nio instantly supposes himself betray- 
ed by Isidore, and having first per- 


suaded Monviedro that he had con- 
trived the whole in order to convert 
the sorcerer, determines first to de- 
stroy Isjdoré, and then to poison 
Alvar, so that the portrait being found 
on him, he may be supposed to have 
been Alvar’s murderer. The first he 
accomplishes in the third act; and in 
the fifth he attempts to complete his 
plan, but is interrupted by Teresa, 
who had previously entered the dun- 
geon, with an intent to rescue the 
supposed Moor. A most affecting 
scene takes place, which is interrupted 
by an inrush of Alhadra and Isidore’s 
followers, who destroy Ordonio. 

' Strict poetical justice is done on 
the guilty alone. The style is through- 
out ‘poetical and classical, and far 
above the common level. It abounds 
with fine touches of nature, and the 
tender feelings are almost incessantly 
appealed to. Many of thé passages 
were received with loud, general, and 
prolonged applause; while not one 
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instance occurred of meanness or vul- 
garity, or affectation, to excite the 
disapprobation of the audience. The 
tragedy was indeed heard from be- 
ginning to end with the most marked 
distinction, and announced for repe- 
tition amid shouts from every corner 
of the theatre. 


Harlequin and Humpo; or, Colimdind 
by Candlelight. 


This pantomime is ascribed to Mr, 
T. Dibdin, and the fable informs us 
that Columbine is under a fuiry spell, 
and is subjected tothe danger of death, 
if she should see day light before she 
has attained her eighteenth year. The 
piece opens with the court fool, whe 
announces the arrival of an ambas- 
sador, from the king of the dwarfs, to 
ask the hand of Columbine for the 
young prince; but she being in love 
with Sir Arthur, urges the danger of 
being removed to the dwarf’s court 
lest she should be exposed to see. day 
light. The duenna conspires against 
the princess, and, opening the palace 
where she is enclosed, the latter is 
transformed into an owl. SimArthur, 
however, being under the influence of 
the good fairy, appears as harlequin, 
and the Princess is restored to him as 
Columbine. lu this pantomime the 
activity of Pack in the science of 
distortion, as the monster of the 
woods, was beyond all conception. 
Practice has brought this boy to 
such a command of his limbs, that 
to walk on his hands, his head, 
his back, or his feet, seemed, almost 
indifferent to him. He ran-sapidly 
round the stage on his hands and feet 
with his belly upwards; he bounded 
from shoulder to shoulder ; he sprung 
from lying flat on the ground with the 
frightful suppleness of a_ serpeut. 
The spring and dart of the tiger could 
scarcely be more rapid than the plunges 
of this boy. The trick in which the 
clown really seemed to have becu 
discharged out of a cannon through 
a window intoa shop, seemed to de- 
light aud astonish the audience is 
genieral. 
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STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


PRUSSIA. 

NGio relative to the troops 
under General D'Yorck having 
yet transpired, in the interim we’ are 
informed that the Prussian corps has 
since been reformed between Stettin 
and Posen. The King of Prussia, ac- 
companied by Count St. Marsan, 
French minister, and the Austrian 
ambassador, has actually set-out for 
Breslau, after establishing a supreme 
commission of government at Berlin. 
In the mean while, all his faithful sub- 
jects, particularly his good citizens of 
Berlin, are exhorted to conduct them- 
selves in/every circumstance towards 
the French soldiers as becomes the re- 
lations between allies, and the good 
understanding which subsists with his 

majesty the Emperor Napoleon. - ~ 
On the 26th of January the Rus- 
sians advanced to Marienberg, but 
had again retired; some Cossacks 
were between the Vistula and the 
Oder; but the main body of the Rus- 
sians had re-crossed the Vistula ex- 
cepting a few detachments at Bom- 
berg, and its environs, chietly consist- 
ing of Cossacks, who, as no discipline 
can restrain'them, were the zreatest 


scourges to the inhabitants. This: 
sudden halt and return of the Russian 
army appears to have been in conse- 
quence of the losses it has suffered, 
having to pass through a country, the 
resources of which had been drained 
previous to'their arrival. 


SWEDEN. 


An official paper, the report of the 
Swedish minister, dated Jan. 7, 1813,’ 
details the progressive acts of hostility 
exercised by France against that 
power.’ Towards’ the close of 1810, 
she demanded a rigorous observance 
of the centinental system; then the 
shutting of her ports against the Ame- 
ricans, and, atJast, urged the alterna- 
tive of a breach with France, ora for- 
mal declaration of war against Eng- 
land. The latter measure was then 
adopted by compulsion, but without 
enmity. Still France was not satis- 
fied; ‘she demanded ‘a considerable 
body of seamen, and the imposition of 
a tariff of 50\per cent, on colonial‘ pro- 
dace, with the admission of French 
Douaniers ; next a northern confede- 


ration was proposed, or a more inti- 
mate alliance with France; and when 
the French minister was asked what 
benefit Sweden was to expect in re- 
turn, and what he required of Swe- 
den? he made the following reply: 
** That the emperor, ini the first in- 
stance, required actions conformable 
to his system; after which it was pos- 
sible that his imperial majesty might 
consider of what he may be disposed 
to do in favour of Sweden.” After 
this declaration, the seizure of Pome- 
rania followed ; Swedish vesséls were 
made prizes of wherever they were 
found; and, with as much injustice 
as impolicy, Sweden was reluctantl 
thrown into the arms of England and. 
Russia. At present, too, it may 
presumed, that this declaration of hos- 
tility on the part of Sweden will, as 
soon as convenient, be followed up’ 
with measures of offence. Under these 
circumstances it is nevertheless singu- 
lar, that Sweden should refuse the ser- 
vices of the French General Sarrazin, 
who, on this account, like a man of 
desperate fortunes, offered himself at 
Copenhagen, where he was given to 
understand, that if he set foot on thd 
Danish territory, the government 
would be obliged to put him under an 
arrest, and deliver him up to France.” 


FRANCE. 


Though it has of late become quite 
unfashionable among our newspapers: 
to receive French evidence upon an 
subject whatever, it may be wort 
while‘to those who have no party 
views in concealing the truth to hear 
both sides of the question. The Frenchy 
29th bulletin has admitted as much 
as in candotr cold have been ex- 
pected from an enemy, but the Paris 
papers are by no means pleased that 
the evidence of the Russtans should 
be preferred to theirs.  Tustead of 
being ‘destroyed root and branch they 
now assert, that 30,000 of the grand 
army is under General Rapp at Dant- 
zic; 6000 men occupy Thorn and its 
neighbourhood ; 6000 Prussians are in 
Graudéntz; a corps’ of observation 
under Rrince Eckimahl is upon-Bam- 
berg;° Prince Schwartzenberg and ~ 
Generat Regnier are in advance of 
Warsaw, occupying Pultusk and Os 
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tro Duska, where the fifth corps is re- 
organizing ; Marshal Macdonald hed 
marehed upon Posen, and since to 
Dantzic. All the. dismounted cavalry 
has arrived upon the Oder, and more 
than 20,000 horses had been delivered 
at the depots for cavalry, artillery, 
and miljtary equipages, A corps of 
observation is to be stationed at Mag- 
deburg in Prussia. General Souham 
is about to pass the Rhine with a vane 
uard of 40,000 troops, whe will join 
arshal Ney, the Duke of Elchin- 
gen, at Posen, Awother gemy of ob- 
servation js to be stationed at Verona, 
ip Italy, probably to replace 30,000 
old French troops, drawn from that 
country. The members of the Con- 
federation of the Rhine, jit is said, 
will not only produce fresh troops, 
but pay them. The King of Prussia, 
too, we are told, is re-organizing his 
ttered forces between Stettin and 
olberg; apd.the Emperor of Aus- 
tria is assembling considerable forces, 
in Gallicja, 80,000 of whom are al- 
ready jn a state of preparation tq take 
the field. The King of Denmark, it 
is also said, is deaf to the menaces and 
intrigues of England, Ryssia, and, 
Swedes ;—by the way, this.is the first 
time that the French papers have no- 
ticed the. hostility of Sweden. The 
place of Apstriag Ambassador at Paris, 
which has long been yacant, is now 
filled by a Count Bubna, whom Bo- 
naparte has loaded with presents and 
distinctions. The late Moniteyss are 
aloes entirely filled with addresses to. 
the Emperor, from the different. towns 
of France and Italy, and offers of ac-, 
tive service from the. Imperial .Co-, 
horts. Ip order to tranquillize..the 
Reophee v4 inspire them with econfi- 
ce, the French papers declare the 
contipent has nothing to fear, ‘* cither 
from: the jotrigues of England, or the 
isruption of the barbarians, who only 
know bow to defend their country by 
devastating it, and their capital by 
burning it;” and, they again under- 
take to ict, that the commence- 
ment of the year 1313 will be cele. 
brated in. the annals of the great na- 
tion...1n spring, they. say, the Rus- 
sians..will be every. where chased back 
into.their deserts; they. add, “* the 
Russians will.no longer find-the only: 
auxiliary which. has for a moment 
been to weaken a superiority, de- 


_tersburgh, he says, it must 
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termined in the mountains of Switzer- 
land, and the plains of Austerlitz and 
Friedland. Fresh troops joined to the 
old ranks will quickly appear before 
the hordes of Asia, and drive into 
their deserts those men, whose savage 
costume, long beards, and ridiculous 
customs, cannot nationalize them- 
selves in the midst of civilization.” 
In the face of all Eprope, they give 
the lie direct to the Russian state- 
ments; and so far from eagles and 
cannon being taken from them im 
front of their banners, they add, the 
Russians did not carry off a single 
piece, the whole being broken and 
spoiled the moment the artillery horses 
dropped dead with cold. Davoust, im 
answer to the Russiag report, that they 
teok 12,000 of his corps prisoners, 
asks whether they did, net say, they 
took 109 pieces of cannon from us at 
the battle of Moskwa, on which ac- 
count they chauated Te Deum, which 
filled England with joy. The Duke 
of Elehingen, also, flatly denies their 
having taken 12,000 prisoners from 
him. At-the time alluded.to, he bad 
only 8000. under bis command: he 
owns he was semmoped te surrender, 
but he replied to this impertingnce by 
making the officer prisoner, # 

ing him.to the ether side of the Daie- 
per. To hear these reports from. Pe- 
we 
were all cowards; the English know 
better than that: “:the spring,” he 
adds, “* will do us justice fer these 
vain-glorious boastings.” If, say they. 
the Russians were what they pretend 
to be, they would already have passed 
the Elbe, aud heen marching towards 
the Rhine; .bus ail the advantages 
which. these. formidable adversaries 
have derived, from the co-operation ef 
the elements, is reduced to the oeeu- 
pation. of aswall part of the Pressian 
territory, without their having, as-yet, 
beenable tp make themselvés snre ofa 
single fortified post along the whole 
course of the Vistula. 

Te meet the exigencies of their af- 
fairs, the Freneh emperor is not wants 
ing in the-use of meral as. well as:phy- 
sical means, He has had several eom- 
munreations and conferences with the 
Pope at Foptainbleay ; and the result 
has been, the overcoming of. all the 
Pontiff’s: scruples, and bis agreement 
to a new concordat, or convention, 
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from which great strength will be de- 
rived from the prejudices of the peo- 
ple in favour of his authority. The 
empress testified her gratitude by pay- 
ing the pontiff a visit in person after 
the last conference. 


From the proceedings of the se- 
nate, which took place on Sunday, 
Feb. 7, and the details of the proposed 
law for establishing aregency, in the 
event of the death of Napoleon, dur- 
ing the minority of his son, we learn 
that this will be vested in the empress, 
with the assistance of a council; and, 
that both she and the young King of 
Rome are to be formally crowned, 
After this has taken place, all the pub- 
lic acts will bear the date of the King 
of Rome's coronation. 


The French emperor has since made 
a speech to the legislative body, in 
which,, though -he asserts, that the 
French arms were constantly victo- 
rious in the field, and that the Rus« 
sians could not stand before them, he 
acknowledges that he experienced 


great losses, The Tartars admitted 


into Russia, for its defence, he says, 
burned more than four thousand of 
their fines@°villages, and’ more than 
fifty of their finest towns, for the pur- 
pose of stf¥ounding the French with 
a desart. ‘England, as he says, after 
this, offered the finest: provinces of 
France, as the reward of treaton, pro- 
bably, to. the ‘Emperor of Austria, 
though afterwards his enemies were 
brought back to a more just ‘conside- 
ration of things. ‘Taking upon him- 
self to predict our ‘fate, he says, Pro- 
vidence has’ desigtied this country to 
he the first victim of anarchy and ci- 
vil war. Speaking of his allies, be 
says, he is satisfied with them alf; he 
will abandon none’of them ; ‘the Rus- 
sians shall return into their frightful 
climate; the French dynasty reigns, 
and shall reigm in Spain. As to peace, 
he says, his, policy 1s not mysterious; 
he will make none that is not cons 
formable te the grandeur and dignity 
of his empire; he has. stated all the 
sacrifices he would make. | America 
terminates the.war, by making us.ac- 
knowledge that the. flag covers the 
merchandise and crew, -he remarks, 
ery will say, that the.old world 

ad lost. its rights, and thatthe. pew 
ene re-conquered them, 
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The concordat, with the pope, was 
signed at Fontainbleau, on the 26th 
of January, 1818, and, according to 
this, the pontiff is restored to a very 
considerable portion of the dignity 
and the privileges which he previously 
enjoyed; besides a revenue to the 
amount of two millions of francs, he 
may appoint atnbassadors, nominate 
to archbishoprics, establish the propa- 
ganda, &c. &c. 


SPAIN. 


Another important change has taken 
place here. he supreme junta, or 
the regency, standing upon their dig- 
nity, were for some time unwilling to 
agree to Lord Wellington's proposals. 
While that dignity they seemed de- 
termived to maintain, his lordship 
told them, in effect, 


That ye may do, good sirs, but let. me 
tell ye 
You'll not keep up your dignity, of belly, 


It could not be supposed, that men 
who owe their political existence, and 
even their maintenance, to the Eng- 
lish, ‘could ‘refuse any proposition 
made with decency, Some, indeed, 
have murmured at trusting a foreigner 
with the sole disposal of their whole 
force; but as necessity has no law, the 
government, as it is called, were com- 
pelled to concede; yet, as the people 
have a very ot feeling, it may 
well be doubted whether the co-opes 
ration of the Spaniards may be worth 
of much reli Even during 
lordship’s visit to'Cadiz, it seems the 
national jealousy could not be sup- 


“pressed ; and placards were daily post- 


ed, calling upon him, as a grandee of 
Spain, “ not to. violate his oaths, and 
debase the national character, by urg- 
ing the union of the Spanish forces 
with those of England and Portugal, 
and by placing p oa under foreign 
officers, to the exclusion of their own 
nobility.” Inflammatory sere too, 
it seems, had been extensively distri- 
buted among: the troops, assuring 
them the appointment of the Marquis 
of Wellimgton to be commander-in- 
chief would be followed by the dismis- 
sal of the native officers. of all. ranks. 
Now, whether this be true’ in the 
whole, or in: part, time oaly will shew - 
whether the men- can be -rendrred as 
manageable by the British as the Por- 
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tugueze. There are not wanting those 
among our public journalists who say, 
that this measure will, infallibly, put 
the British, or rather the allies, in 
possession of the whole of the penin- 
sula;. it is, however, the last experi- 
ment to be tried. 

To Jessen the odium that the people 
of Spain have entertained of their go- 
vernment, they have, at length, rather 
awkwardly, consented to do away the 
inquisition, by voting it unnecessary ; 
but for this benefit, and certainly it is 
one of the greatest magnitude, every 
discerning Spaniard must know that 
he is indebied to the French, who set 
the example, and, whenever it was in 
their power, readily and willingly en- 
forced the precept. 

The policy of Lord Wellington's 
letter to his army. now begins to ap- 
pear; for, if thus severe in the cen- 
sure of his own officersand men for the 
want of information, and a deficiency 
of discipline, the Spanish troops can- 
not, consistently, charge him with 
partiality, should he introduce an ex- 
traordinary degree ef strictness among 
them; yet, as it is money that makes 
the mare to go, and is the means of 
advancing, which his lordship de- 
clared he was without when he was at 
Burgos; with it, if he cannot com- 
mand success over the enemy, he will 
pot incur the indignation of the na- 
tives, as was, unavoidably, the case 
during his late retreat, when a person 
present observed, ‘‘ It is too true, that 
our army was kept for many months 
without pay ; and we fear also, that 
when the condition of that army shall 
come to be known, which the expo- 
sure of the outrages committed in the 
retreat will, no doubt, draw from offi- 
cers, it will be seen that their distress, 
privations, and fatigue, were little 
short of what the 29th bulletin de- 
scribed those of the french to be in 
Russia. It is horrible to read of tbe 
excesses that were committed, but it 
is also afflicting io hear of the predi- 
cament of the troops, who were for 
three days without even their ratios, 
prowling for sustenance in the woods, 
drenched with rain, and scarcely find- 
ing any thing but acorns, or unground 
corn ‘to eat.” 

Under such privations, it would be 
absurd to suppose that a very strict 
discipline could be maintained. Not- 
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withstanding the assertions of the 
French papers respecting, the occupa. 
tion of the peninsula, and the proba. 
bility of their attacking the British in 
Portugal, it is most probable they will 
act merely on the defensive, if not 
concentrate themselves behind the 
Ebro, towards which river the Spanish 
papers assure us they are retiring. It 
is at least certain that there has been 
an uncommon degree of movement 
among them, but for what purpose 
cannot yet be ascertained, 


AMERICA, 


The most important fact which we 
learn from this quarter of the world is, 
after many false rumours, that Mr. 
Madison bas been re-elected by a ma- 
jority of 128 to 89. The contest laid 
between the great divisions of the 
United States; the eastern voting 
unanimously for Mr. Clinton, the 
southern and western as unanimously 
for Mr. Madison, and Maryland alone 
distributing its votes among the can- 
didates, 


The American executive seem to 
be obstinately bent on the prosecution 
of the war; accordingly.a bill for rais- 
ing twenty additional regiments was 
expected to pass; in addition to this 
and the building of a, number of 
seventy-four'’s, a loan of twenty-five 
millions of dollars is to be raised for 
the service of the year. Commodore 
Rodgers has again returned to port, 
having made but few captures, The 
Macedonian is to be refitted, and the 
command given to Captain Wasp— 
In fact, the whole of the few ships be- 
longing to the States are getting ready 
for sea. . Happily the advanced state 
of the season had put a stop. to the 
effusion of blood on the frontiers of 
Canada. 


A long discussion has taken place 
in the Lords and Commons on the 
subject of the correspondence between 
this country and the United States. 
In both Houses an address of ‘thanks 
has been voted. to the Prince Regent, 
expressive of the justice of the cause, 
and a determination to prosecute the 
war with vigour, should all attempts 
to negociate prove abortive. In the 
mean while the port of New York is 
completely blockaded by a British 
squadron, . 
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EAST INDIES, 


The gazette of Saturday contains a 
dispatch from Col. Gillespie, dated 
Djojorcorta, June 25, 1812, detailing 
the particulars of a very brilliant 
achievement performed by the troops 
under his command. The palace of 
the Sultan of Djojocorta, on the 
island of Java, was stormed by 1000 
British and native troops, though de- 
fended by 17,000; the Sultan was 
made prisoner, his principal Chiefs 
killed, and his whole force killed or 
taken. The British loss was trifling. 
The Sultan has been deposed, and his 
son raised to the throne. The booty 
issaid to be of immense value; but 
what is the most astonishing, we had 
not the least previous ivformation for 
what. purpose war was commenced 
against him, or why his property was 
made the subject of spoliation ! 

DOMESTIC. 

A disagreement between certain high 
personages has already been hinted, 
with some report of an intended di- 
vorce. The breach, since that period, 
seems to have widened. A grand 


drawing-room was held, on account 
of her Majesty's birth-day, on Thurs- 
day, Feb, 4, when the expectation of 


the presentation of the Princess Char- 
lotte-of Wales, attracted one of the 
most crowded attendances within re- 
collection; disappointment however 
ensued. Her Royal Highness was 
not ‘presented to the queen. On 
Wednesday, Feb. 10, a letter from 
the Princess of Wales, to his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, appeared 
inthe Morning Chronicle, from which 
it has been copied into the other 
papers, with various remarks. ‘I'he 
circumstance of a princess of England 
appealing to the people, is an event 
so singular in itself, that, as the form, 
as well as the matter, ust be interest- 
ing, it follows verbatim : 

“Sir—It is with great reluctance 
that I- presume to obtrude myself 
upon your Royal Highness, and to 
solicit your attention to matters which 
may, at first, appear rather of a per- 
sonal than a public nature. If I 
could think them so—if they related 
merely to myself—I should abstain 
from a proceeding which might give 
wheasiness, or interrupt the more 
weighty occupation of your High- 
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ness’s time. I shculd continue, in 
silence and retirement, to lead the 
life which has been prescribed to me, 
and console myself for the loss of that 
society and those domestic comforts 
to which I have so long been astranger, 
by the reflection that it has been 
deemed proper I should be afflicted 
without any fault of my own—and 
that your Royal Highness knows it. 

** But, Sir, there are considerations 
of a higher nature than any regard to 
my own happiness, which render this 
address aduty both to myself and my 
daughter. May I venture to say—a 
duty also to my husband, and the peo- 
ple committed to his care? There is a 
point beyond which a guiltless woman 
cannot, with safety, carry her forbear- 
ance. If her honour is invaded, the 
defence of her reputation is no longer 
a matter of choice; and it signifies 
not whether the attack be made openly, 
manfully, and directly—or by secret 
insinuation, and by holding such con- 
duct towards her as countenances all 
the suspicions that malice can suggest. 
li these ought to be the feelings of 
every woman in England who is con- 
scious that she deserves no reproach, 
your Royal Highness has too sound a 
judgment, and too nice a sense of 
honour, not to perceive, how much 
more justly they belong to the mother 
of your dzughter—the mother of her 
who is destined, { trust at a very dis- 
tant period, to reign over the British 
empire. 

** It may be known to your Royal 
Highness, thatduring the continuance 
of the restrictions upon your royal 
authority, I purposely refrained from 
making any representations which 
might then augment the painful dif- 
ficulties of your exalted station. At 
the expiration of the restrictions I 
still was inclined to delay taking this 
step, in the hope that | might owe the 
redress | sought to your gracious and 
unsolicited condescension. I have 
waited, in the fond indulgence of this 
expectation, until, tomy inexpressible 
mortification, I find that my unwil- 
lingness to complain, has only pro- 
duced fresh grounds of complaint; 
and | am at length compelled, either 
to abandon all regard for the two 
dearest objects which I possess on 
earth, mine own honour, and my 
beloved child, or to throw myself at 
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the feet of your Royal Highness, the 
natural protector of both. 

**T presume, Sir, to represent to 
your Royal Highness, that the sepa- 
ration, which every succeeding month 
js making wider, of the mother and 
the daughter, is equally injurious to 
my character and to ber education. 
I say nothing of the deep wounds 
which so cruel an arrangement inflicts 
upon my feelings, although | would 
fain hope that few persons will be 
found of a disposition to think lightly 
of these. To see myself cut off from 
one of the very few domestic eujoy- 
ments left me—certainly the only one 
upon which | set any value, the society 
of my child—involves me in suc 
misery as [ well know your Royal 
Highness could never inflict upon me 
if you were aware of its bitterness. 
Our intercourse has been gradually 
diminished. A single interview weekly 
seemed sufficiently hard allowance for 
a mother’s affections—that, however, 
was reduced to our meeting once a 
fortnight; and I now learn that even 
this most rigorous interdiction is to be 
still more rigidly enforced. 

** But while I do not venture to 
intrude my feelings as a mother upon 
pour Roya! Highnuess’s notice, I must 

e allowed to say that in the eyes of 
an observing and jealous world, this 
separation of a daughter from her 
mother will only admit of one con- 
struction—a construction fatal to the 
mother’s reputation. Your Royal 
Highness will also pardon me for add- 
ing, that there is no less inconsistency 
than injustice in this treatment.—He 
who dares advise your Royal Highness 
to overlook the evidence of my inno- 
cence, and disregard the sentence of 
complete acquittal which it pro- 
duced—or is wicked and false enough 
still to whisper suspicions in your ear, 
betrays his duty to you, Sir, to your 
daughter, and to your people, if he 
counsels you to permit a day to pass 
without a further investigation of my 
conduct. I know that nosuch calum- 
niator will venture to recommend a 
measure which must speedily end in 
his utter confusion. Then let me 
implore you ‘o refiect on the situation 
in which | am placed; without the 
shadow ofa charge against me—with- 
out even an accuser—atter an inquiry 
that led to my ample vindication 
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yet treated as if ¥ were still more cul. 
pable than the perjuries of my sub. 
orned traducers represented me, and 
held up to the world as a mother who 
may not enjoy the society of her only 
child. 

“ The feelings, Sir, which are natu. 
ral to my unexampled situation, might 
justify me in the gracious judgment 
of your Royal Highness, had I no 
other motives for addressing you but 
such as relate to myself. But I will 
not disguise from your Royal High. 
ness what I cannot for a moment con- 
ceal from myself, that the serious, and 
itsoon may be, the irreparable injury 
which my daughter sustains from the 
plan at present pursued, has done 
more in overcoming my reluctance to 
intrude upon your Royal Highness, 
than any sufferings of my own could 
accomplish; and if, for her sake, | 
presume to call away your Royal 
Highness’s attention from the other 
cares of your exalted station, I feel 
confident Lam not claiming it fora 
matter of inferior importance eithet 
to yourself or your people. 

*“ The powers with which the con- 
stitution of these realms vests your 
Roya! Highness in the regulation of 
the royal family, I know, because [ am 
so advised, are ample and unques- 
tionable. My appeal, Sir, is made to 
your excellent sense and liberality of 


mind in the exercise of those powers;, 


and | willingly hope that your own 
parental feelings will lead you fo-ex- 
cuse the anxiety of mince for impel- 
ling me to represent the unhappy 
consequences which the present sys- 
tem must entail upon our beloved 
child. 

“Is it possible, Sir, that any one 
can have attempted to persuade your 
Royal Highness, that her character 
will not be injured by the perpetual 
violence offered to her strongest affee- 
tions—the studied care taken te 
estrange her from my society, and 
even toijnterrupt all communication 
between us? That her love for me, 
with whom, by his Majesty's wise 
and gracious arrangements, she passe 
the years of her infancy and child- 
hood, never can be extinguished, | 
well know, and the knowledge of it 
forms the greatest blessing of my ex- 
istence. But let me implore yout 
Royal Highness to reflect, bow ine- 
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yitably.allattempts.to abate this attach- 
ment, by forcibly separating us, if they 
succeed must injure my, child's prin- 
ciples—if they fail must destroy her 
happiness. 

“The ‘plan. of , excluding my 
daughter, from all intercourse with 
the world, appears to my humble 
judgment, peculiarly unfortunate. 
She, who is destined to be the Sove- 
reign of this great country, enjoys 
none of those advantages of society 
which are deemed necessary for im- 
parting a knowledge of mankind to 
persons who. have infinitely, less occa- 
sion to learn. that. important lesson ; 
and it may so happen, by a chance 
which [ trust.is very remote, that she 
should be called upon te exercise the 
powers of the crown, with an expe- 
rience of the world more confined 
than that of the most private indivi- 
dual. To the extraordinary talents 
with which she is blessed, and which 
accompany a disposition as singularly 
amiable, frank, and decided, [ will- 
ingly trust much; but beyond a cer- 
tain point the greatest natural endow- 
ments cannot struggle against the dis- 
advantages of circumstances and situa- 
tion, It is my earnest. prayer, for 
her own.sake as well as her country’s, 
that your Royal Highness may be 
induced to pause before this point be 
reached, 

** Those who have advised you, Sir, to 
delay so long the period of my daugh- 
ter's commencing her intercourse with 
the world, and for that purpose to make 
Windsor her residence, appear not to 
have regarded the interruptions to 
her education which this arrangement 
occasions; both by the impossibility 
of obtaining the attendance’ of pro- 
perteachers, and the time unavoidably 
consumed in the frequent journies to 
town, which she must make, unless 
she is to be secluded from all iuter- 
course, even with your Royal High- 
pess and the rest of the royal family. 
To the same unfortunate counseis [ 
ascribe a. circumstance in every way 
so distressing both to my parental and 
Teligious feelings, that my daughter 
has never yet enjoyed the benefit of 
confirmation, although above a year 
alder than the age at which all the 
other branches of the royal fainily 
have partaken of tliat solemnity. May 
learnestly conjure you, Sir, to hear 
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my intreaties upon this serious matter, 
even if you should listen to other ad- 
visers on things of less near concérh- 
ment to the welfare of our child? 

“‘The pain with which I have at 
length formed the resolution of ad- 
dressing myself to your Royal High- 
ness is suchas I should in vainattempt 
to express. If I could adequately 
describe it, you might be enabled, Sir, 
to estimate the strength of the motives 
which have made me submit to it. 
they are the most powerful feelings of 
affection, and the deépest impressions 
of duty towards your Royal Highness, 
my beloved child, and the country, 
which I devoutly hope she’ may be 
preserved to govern, and to show, by 
a new example, the liberal affection of 
a free and generous people to a vir- 
tuous and constitutional monarch. 

**Tam, Sir, with profound respect, 
and an attachment which nothing can 
alter, your Royal Highness’s most 
devoted and most affectiouate,consort, 
cousin, and subject, 6 
(Signed) “ Carotine Louisa.” 
** Montague House, Jan. 14, 1213.” 

The course of the letter, as we have 
heard, was as follows: 

“ It was transmitted on: the 11th ult. 


to Lord Liverpool and Lord Eldon, 
sealed, by Lady Charlotte Campbell, 


as lady in waiting for the month, 
expressing her Royal Highness’s plea- 
sure that it should be presented to the 
Prince Regent; and there wasan open 
copy for their perusat. 

“© On the 15th, the Earl of Liver- 
pool presented his compliments to 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, and re- 
turned the letter unopened. 

**On the 16th, it was returned by 
Lady Charlotte, intimating, that as it 
contained matter of importance to 
the state she relied on their laving it 
before his Roval Highness, It was 
again returned unopened, with the 
Earl of Liverpool's complimeuts to 
Lady “Charlotte, saving, that the 
Prince saw no reason to depart. from 
his determination. 

* Onthe 17th, it was returned in 
the same, way, by command of her 
Roval ‘Highness, expressing, her con- 
fidence, that the two noovle, lords 
would not take upon.themselves the 
responsibility’ of not communicating 
the letter to his Royal Highness, and 
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that she should not be the only sub- 
ject in the empire, whose petition 
was not to be pérmitted to reach the 
throne. To this an answer was given, 
that the contents of it had been made 
known to the Prince. 

*On the 19th her Royal Highness 
directed aletter to be addressed to the 
two noble lords, desiring to know 
whether it had been made known to 
his Royal Highness, by being read to 
him, and to know his pleasure thereon. 

** No answer was given to this letter, 
and therefore on the 25th she directed 
a letter tobe written, expressing her 
surprise, that no answer had been 
given to her application for a whole 
week. 

** To this an answer was received, 
addressed to the Princess, stating, 
that in consequence of her Royal 
Highness’s demand her letter had been 
read to the Prince Regent on the 20th, 
but that he had not been pleased to 
express his pleasure thereon. 

**Here the correspondence was 
closed—and some days after this copies 
of the letter were in circulation.” 

It is now pretty well understood, 
that, through the exasperation which 
bas been excited in consequence of 
the Princess's letter, the celebrated in- 
vestigation which took place in 1806-7, 
will be brought entire before the pub- 
lic. It is probable that nothing short 
of the examinations, verdatim, will now 
satisfy the public, in a case where so 
much depends upon the circumstantial 
rather than the posttive evidence. Of 
the main charge brought against the 
illustrious personage, the acquittal 
was complete; but the Commission- 
ers, Lords Erskine,Grenville, Spencer, 
and Ellenborough, stated, that other 
strong circumstances had been posi- 
tively sworn to, by witnesses who could 
not, in their judgment, be suspected of 
any bias, and whose veracity, in other 
respects, they had seen no grounds to 
question; that they4must be credited 
till they should receive some decisive 
contradiction, being justly entitied to 
the most serious consideration of his 
Majesty. After a long defence, pre- 
pared, it is said, by Mr. Perceval, 
Lord Eldon, and Sir Thomas Plomer, 
the above-report was confirmed by his 
Majesty’s then confidential servants; 
and it was upon this body of evidence 
that The Boos, with most curious ani- 
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madversions, was prepared for publis 
cation. A change of ministers, how. 
ever, took place on the 25th of March, 
1807, and then her Royal Highness’s 
legal advisers being at the head of the 
government, they revised the proceed. 
ings, and, on the @ist of April, by a 
minute of cabinet, declared, not only 
that the two main charges were com- 
pletely disproved, but were also of 
opinion, that all the other particulars 
of conduct that were. brought in ae. 
cusation againt the illustrious person, 
to which criminality could be ascrib. 
ed, were either satisfactorily contra- 
dicted, or rested upon evidence of 
such a nature, and given under such 
circumstances, as rendered it, in the 
judgment of his Majesty's confidential 
servants, unworthy of credit. Thus 
by one cabinet her Royal Highness 
did not receive the ample and com- 
plete acquittal which is stated in the 
letter; but by theKing’sMinisters, now 
in the confidence of the Prince Regent, 
she was most fully acquitted. Upon 
these two verdicts the public and pos- 
terity will have to decide.—The ar- 
rangements: made by his Majesty, 


*which are said to have amounted toa 


perfect separation, took place in 1809, 
and not in 1800, as stated by mistake 
in the Book. 

To the astonishment of numbers, 
all these favourable reports of certain 
law officers and high personages are 
now likely to be annulled, upon the 
ground, as stated by some of the mi- 
nisterial papers, that the Constitution 
knows nothing of the Cabinet Council, 
and of course cannot acknowledge its 
decisions in the present instamce. An 
opinion, given subsequent to that de- 
livered by Mr. Perceval, has also been 
brought forward, stating, that waving 
the high rank of the parties concern- 
ed, there was evidence suilicient to 
he brought before a jury !—Her Royal 
Highness, in her letter, mentions 
suborned traducers, and courts a fur- 
ther investigation of her conduct: as 
this is now likely to take place, it is 
hoped that strict justice will clear up 
every doubt, and finally stop the 
mouths of slander and malevolence. 

Her Majesty went, in the evening 
of the 5th, to the Prince Regent's 
splendid féte at Carlton House. She 
was conveyed from Buckingham llouse 
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in her state sedan.chair, accompanied mous, malicious, and vile imposition, 
by the Princesses Elizabeth and Mary. It had, however, been circulated so 
To the inhabitants of what are widely, that there were few places 
called the disturbed districts two pro- where petitions had been signed in 
clamations have been successively ad- which it had not had some influence. 
dressed. The last is chiefly of the ‘‘ All the Catholics knew of it was, 
hortatory kind, admonishing one party that it had issued from the government 
to discontinue their atrocious prac- press in Ireland.” Mr. Grattan joined 
tices of destroying machinery, &¢. in reprobating this pamphlet; and 
and the other, to the spirited defence Mr. Peele disclaimed any knowledge 
of their property and persons, the on the part of the Irish government 
prosecution of their callings and per- of the tractin question. Mr.Grattan 
severance in the use of machinery. said it had not imposed on the people 
In this defence of property we are of Ireland, whatever it might have 
happy to find the right of an English- dove in this country:—it was too 
man to possess arms, and to maintain gross. 
his house as his castle, is still tacitly | The anniversary of Mr. Fox's birth- 
acknowledged. day, January 25, has this year been 
As usual, another proclamation di- celebrated at Bristol, in a manner 
rects the observance of a General that does the greatest credit to his 
Fast, in Englandand Ireland on Wed- memory. The meeting of his friends 
nesday, March 10, and in Scotland on was held at the Bush Tavern, J. H. 
the following day, to obtain pardon Wilcox, Esq. in the chair. Mr. Elton 
for our sins, a blessing on our arms, said, “‘ to the frank open nature of 
&c, Mr. Fox there was nothing difficult, 
The bigotted and senseless cry of nothing mystical. He would have 
“No Popery” still continues to be removed those feuds and jealousies 
echoed through the land, so that the which render Englishmen strangers to 
few voices raised against it ate nearly each other. He would have wiped from 
drowned in the general clamour.— the brow of the Irishman the stigma 
Such is the rage for obtaining signa- of political disgrace which bigotry 
tures to the petitions against the Ca- has planted there, and removed from 
tholics, that these are even deposited his mind those hankeringsafterFrench 
in shops and watch-houses, as well as alliance, the natural result of ages of 
in the public houses and church ves- insult, persecution, and oppression.” 
tries. But notwithstanding the little Dr. Shaw gave the health of the Lord 
scruple as to the persons signing know- Bishop of Norwich.——The Rev. Mr. 
ing any thing of the subject, the sig- Maurice, speaking of Mr. Fox, said, 
natures will be very few indeed com- ina letter I had the honours of receiv- 
pared with the population at large. In ing from him were these words :— 
the House of Lords, the Bishop of ‘* I view all penal laws, respecting 
Norwich deprecated the presentation matters of religion, as a disgrace to 
of anti-catholic petitions from the our statute book, and shall never cease 
clergy and our colleges. He deeply to use my best endeavours for their 
lamented that those illiberal and un- renfoval.” He gave Lord Erskine and 
charitable sentiments, which had been Trial by Jury; and Mr. M. Coates, 
banished from the rest of the world, whospoke of Mr. Fox with uncommon 
should leave their last footsteps in the animation, said, Transcendant as were 
sanctuaries of our religioy, and our the endowments of Mr. Fox's mind— 
temples of literature. He was follow- intuitive as was his perception—dis~ 
ed by the Duke of Norfolk, and Lord criminating as was his judyment— 
Holland. brilliant as was his genius—creative 
An infamous forgery, to the pre- as was his imagination—irresistible as 
judice of the Catholics, has at length was his eloguence—vast and various 
been traced to its proper origin. It is as were the stores of his knowledge, 
a book pretending to be the third part still thése were talents which com- 
of the Statement of the Penal Laws manded only our admiration, and 
of the Catholics, which Mr. Tighe, in that admiration was Jost in the grati- 
the House of Commons, on the 1]th tude which arose from the recollection 
justant, reprobated as a gross, infa- “~~ these choicest gifts of heaven 
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were devoted to the highest and 
noblest purposes; not only to the de- 
fence of the rights and liberties of his 
country, but that they were employed 
in the most ardent endeavours to mi- 
tigate the sufferings of humanity—to 
subdue the prejudices of mankind— 
to allay their evil passions—to extend 
the sphere of human happiness, and 
render man the friend of man.’ The 
Duke of Norfolk and several other 
appropriate toasts were given. 

A numerous meeting of the Dis- 
senting Ministers of the three deno- 
minations, residing in London and its 
vicinity, have unanimously resolved 
to renew their application to parlia- 
ment for the repeal of all the penal 
statutes now in force. 

Messrs. John and Leigh Hunt, the 
printer and editor of The Examiner, 
have this month been brought into 
the Court of King’s Bench to receive 
judgment for their libel on the Prince 
Reasnt~(Ses page 71 of our last.)~- 
An affidavit, made by the defendants, 
was read, which declared that they had 
been put to heavy expences in three 
previous prosecutions, in one of which 
they were acquitted, and in the two 
others were never brought to trial— 
that the net profits of one year were 
totally exhausted by the expences at- 
tending one of such prosecutions— 
and they submit that this circum- 
stance should be taken into consider- 
ation, if it be the intention of the 
Court to punish them by fine. The 
defendants having declined occupying 
the time of the Court by counsel, 
Mr. Justice Le Blanc passed sentence, 
which was, that they do pay a fine of 
£500 each, and that they be severally 
imprisoned for two years, Mr. John 
Hunt in Cold Bath-fields prison, and 
Mr..Leigh Hunt in the New Gaol in 
Horsemonger-lane, and that each give 
securities in £1000 for his good be- 
haviour for five years. 

From the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee appointed appointed to inquire 
into the late election for Weymouth 
and Melcombe Regis, Wednesday, 
Feb. 10, it appears that the Duke of 
Cumberland is openly accused of hav- 
ing illegally interfered and used his 
influence, asa Peer and a Prince of 
the Blood, to procure the return: of 
the four sitting members to parlia- 
ment. Mr. Serjeant Pell’s speech on 
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this occasion was replete with manly 
boldness and true constitutional in- 
formation. He said ‘* he would shew 
that his Royal Highness undertook 
the management of the borough of 
Weymouth; that this _ ilinstrious 
Duke of the House of Hanover con. 
descended to turn a borough agent for 
four court candidates. There had in- 
deed been Dukes of Cumberland who 
would rather have found glories inthe 
field of Culloden than in the borough 
of Weymouth; and, for his part, he 
envied no man such honours.” We 
thought, till we read this long report, 
that nothing could expose the farce of 
representation more than it had been; 
but when crimes become common, 
those who commit them of cov he- 
come callous. 

The East-India Company, it is said, 
will not at present bring forward their 
petition to parliament for the renewal 
of theircharter. It is really surprising 
how courtly the city of London in 
particular behave towards this com- 
pany whom the great Chatham justly 
stiled ‘‘ the lofty plunderers of Leaden- 
hall-street.”. That cl:aracter, it seems, 
they have now changed for that of 
** impudent paupers.” * It is not,” 
says a celebrated. writer, ‘*a little im- 
pudent in the Company to pretend 
that the nation is guilty of injustice 
in withholding this renewal. What 
would be thought of a tenant who 
should set up a clamour against his 
landlord, because the latter refused to 
renew his lease? Have they paid their 
rent; or rather, have not they, besides 
neglecting this, borrowed ready money 
out of the nation’s pocket, which they 
have neglected to pay? It was pro- 
vided that the Company, during the 
continuance of its charter, should pay 
into the Exchequer £500,000 sterling 
a year, and that upon all the money 
not so paid, an interest of fifteen per 
cent. shoyld arise and accumulate.— 
Since the first year, however, it seems 
not a penny of this has been paid! In 
fact, since 1806, four millions more 
of money have been advanced by the 
nation to the company, instead of the 
nation having received, as it ought to 
have done, nine millions and a half 
from them. Yet even for this gross 
defalcation, it seems, the Company 
and their advocates have their excuse; 
they have, they say, been cngaged in 
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unavoidable wars; and that tlie act 
of Charter provides, that in such a 
case they shall be excused, or, at least, 
that they shall have longer credit.— 
Thus, it seems, as it has been to their 
interest tobe at war, they have taken 
pretty good care never to be at peace. 
To reply to the arguments attempted 
to be raised upon the supposed in- 
violability of a charter, and the ren- 
dering it equal to a perpetual inherit- 
ance, would be only a waste of time. 
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To this instance of ignorance, another 
of the Company's effrontery, is per- 
haps worth observation: that is, their 
attempt to incorporate themselves with 
the constitution of the country, and 
to raise the alarm lest the whole should 
be endangered by their separation 
from it! Whereas every one knows 
that the amputation of an unsound 
limb, or the reduction of a dangerous 
tumour, instead of destroying, are the 
only means of the body's preservation. 


sigs 
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HISTORICAL 


Lady Hamixton’s Case. 

HIS lady, being the wife of the 

late Sir Wm. Hamilton, our am- 
bassador at Naples, thinking her ser- 
vices, as a privileged spy, neglected, 
whilst she resided at that Court, has 
published her case, by way of shaming 
those who have reduced her to the 
necessity of taking this unpleasant 
step. Her ladyship details the services 
she performed at very great length.— 
Very soon after her arrival at Naples, 
having a letter from the Queen of 
France to the Queen of Naples, she 
ingratiated herself so much, that she 
says she prevailed on her to take a pri- 
vate letter from the kiny’s pocket un- 
seen, which contained the King of 
Spain's resolution to withdraw from 
the coalition, a copy of which she im- 
mediately dispatched to Lord Gren- 
ville. 

Her ladyship makes no scruple in 
avowing that it was through her influ- 
ence that the Court of Naples repeat- 
edly violated its treaties with France; 
and at length, when exposed to jts 
vengeance, she persuaded them to 
emigrate to Sicily. ‘* Anarmy of Ne- 
apolitans,” she tells us, ‘‘of 35,000 
men, was raised nearly in a month; 
they marched, under Gen. Mack, the 
king himself in the ranks, on the 21st 
of Nov. against a scattered and infe- 
rior French force; yet so rapidly was 
this army destroved, as to oblige our 
embarkation at Naples by that day 
month. The point of policy with the 
Court was then, ‘ Whether they should 
put themselves entirely under the 
French, or fly to Sicily under our pro- 
tection?” ‘The many difficulties of 
getting away, and the uncertainty how 
a flying Court would be received 
there, were strong inducements to 
abide all consequences at Naples; 1 
urged and pleaded the necessity and 
safety of their coming away; the 
Queen was aliost always with me, 
and as the French advanced, | placed 
the horror of their approach fuil he- 
fore her eyes; and at length prevailed 
in deciding this important measure, 
for the King was soon brought over 
toour side. The difficulties were yet 
many, and of the most dangerous com- 
plexion; the growth of French prin- 
ciples, and rapid march of their army 
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upon the capital, made it too hazard. 

ous to trust the Neapolitans’ with the 

plan of getting away the Royal’ Famj. 

ly, the Court, and treasures! [, how. 

ever, began the work myself, and gra. 

dually removed all the jewels, and then 
36 barrels of gold, to our house; these 
I marked as stores for Nelson, being 
obliged to use every device to prevent 
the attendants having any idea. of our 
proceedings. By many such strata. 
gems, [ got those treasures embarked, 
and this point gained. The King’s 
resolution of coming off was strength. 
ened: the Queen I was sure of. The 
immortal Nelson testifies that all this 
would never haye been. effected, but 
for my management aud exertions. In 
his letter to hogd St. Vincent, or Lord 
Spencer, be says, om this occasion, 
‘Lady Hamilton seemed to be an angel 
dropped trom heayen for the. preser- 
vation of the royal family.’ ‘To shew 
the caution and secrecy that was ne- 
cessarily used in thus getting away, | 
bad, on the night of our embarkation, 
to attend the party given by the Kilem 
Effendi, who was sent by the Grand 
Signior to Naples to present Nelson 
with the Shahlank, or plume of tri- 
umph! I had to steal from the party, 
leaving our carriages and equipage 
waiting at his house, and in about ff- 
teen minutes to be at my post, where 
it was my task to conduct the royal 
family through the subterraneous pas- 
sage to Nelson's boats, that moment 
waiting for us on the shore! The 
season for this voyage was extremely 
hazardous, and our miraculous preser- 
vation is recorded by the admiral upon 
our arrival at Palermo.” 

From the Empress of Germany, 
daughter to the Queen of Naples, her 
ladyship states, she refused the accept 
ance of a thousand pounds per an- 
bum, trusting she would be fiberally 
provided for by ber own country, for 
which, in losses and monies expended, 
she asserts she is deficient in 20,000/. 
Through her ladyship’s influence over 
Nelson, she asserts, she prevailed on 
him to fight the battle of Trafalgar, 
and to go to the attack of Copenhagea 
in 1801. And in one of her vulgar- 
isms, she says, Nelson would ever keep 
telling him, Sir Wm. Hamilton, “* that 
the battle of the Nile was Emma's, and 
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not his.” Her ladyship appeals to the 
living testimony of Sir Walter Farqu- 
har and Messrs. Canning and Rose, 
whether she had not Mr. Pitt's solemn, 
unequivocal pledge of honour, that 
suitable provision should be made for 
her; particularly to Sir Walter, to 
whom that great statesman, on his 
dying bed, confirmed those promises 
he had made Lord Nelson in her be- 
half, with his dying request, that they 
might be fulfilled by his successors.— 
Sir William also before his death, she 
says, had the same unalterable faith in 
the justice of his country which she 
had, so that, in proportion, his provi- 
sion for her was lessened. ‘* In that 
expectation being liberally realised,” 
she observes, “I can have nothing 
but implicit confidence, as our august 
Prince was well acquainted with it by 
Lord Nelson “iimseff, 4nd fully coin- 
cided in its justice. It may be here 
expected of me to state, why the codi- 
cil to Lord Nelson's witl, bequeathing 
my services to the justice of the coun- 
try, was not produced with the will 
itself. When Capt. Blackwood brought 
it home, he gave it to the present Earl 
Nelson, who, with his wife and family, 
were then with me, and had indeed 
been living with me many months. 
To their son [ was‘a mother; and their 
daughter, Lady Charlotte, had been 
exclusively under my care for six 
years. The Earl, afraid [ should ke 
provided for'in the sum that Parlia- 
ment was €xpected to grant, to uphold 
the hero’s name and family, kept the 
codicil in bis pocket until the day 
200,000!. was voted for that purpose ; 
on that day he dined with me in Clar- 
fes-street: ‘hearing at table what was 
done, he took the cod?cil out, threw it 
to me, and said, with a very coarse 
expression, ‘that [ might now do as I 
pleased with it:’ I had it registered 
the ne&t day at Doctors Commons, 
where it rests for the national redemp- 
tion.” 

- Lady Hamilton mentions the lau- 
dable zeal of Commodore Trowbridge 
to obtain provisions from Sicily, when 
the British fleet was bound to Egypt; 
but she does not mention the horrible 
treatment of the Neapolitan patriots 
in 1799, the violation of the treaty 
made with them, nor the sang froid 
which dictated the answer of Lord 
Nelson to their moving address, pre- 
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sented from their floating dungeons 
in the bay of Naples: ‘‘I have,” said 
Lord Nelson, ‘“‘shewn your paper to 
your gracious King, the best and only 
judge of the merits and demerits of 
his subjects :" as if the King of Na- 
ples could be the only judge of a trea- 
ty by which the faith of four nations 
was pledged to see it fulfilled; but 
against the faith of this treaty, fifteen 
hundred patriots were detained till 
they were reduced, by death, to five 
hundred, who,stripped of all their pro- 
perty, were permitted to go to France, 

The author of the History of Geo. 
III. treating of this transaction, says 
** All the dungeons of the forts being 
filled with prisoners, floating prisons 
were formed of old dismasted vessels. 
Around the British admirals ship, on 
board of which was the King of Na- 
ples, the sea was covered with those 
watery bastiles, where the unhappy 
prisoners were so closely stowed, that 
they seemed to form one immoveable 
mass. Without shelter, and almost 
without food or clothing, they stood 
exposed to the burning rays of a me- 
ridian and solstitial sun, suffering in 
silence the brutal insults of the Cala- 
brian ruffians, placed over them as 
guards; the King himself, from the 
deck of the admiral’s ship, not unfre- 
quently satiated his royal vengeance 
with gazing on this dreadful display 
of human misery.” 

But, speaking of Lady Hamilton, 
the historian says, ‘‘ What still more, 
perhaps, affected the feelings of these 
ulffottunate victims, was the extraor- 
dinary spectacle of the British ambas- 
sadress, gallantly attended like another 
Cleopatra, rowed along the bay in 
natitical magnificence before these 
floating tombs, which contained all 
that Naples could boast of science, of 
patriotism, and of virtue.” 

When Rome, in the course of a few 
months after, was surrendered by the 
French to the Russians and the British, 
many Neapolitan patriots being there, 
Commodore Trowbridge took an anx- 
ious interest in their departure from 
Civitta Vecchia; and, on their being 
unavoidably forced back to that place, 
inflexible in his humanity, he again 
enabled the vessel to put to sea, and 
the proscribed fugitives were at length 
happily lahded at Toulon. Like the 
French General Garnier, who posi- 
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tively refused. to deliver up these 
eo demanded by the court of 
‘aples, he scorned to become the ex- 
ecutioner of the vengeance of the 
queen, or her advisers; and thus the 
honour of the British name was vin- 
dicated, and Commodore Trowbridge, 
who was charged with blocking up 
the port of Civitta Vecchia, during 
the siege of Rome, was repaid by 
those grateful tears of admiration 
which are shed over noble deeds, 


Singular Trial.— Court of Common 
Pleas, January 25.— Sittings at Nisi 
Prius, Westminster. 


WaicnT v. LANE. 

This was an action brought by the 
plaintiff against the defendant, a dis- 
tress broker, for a malicious prosecu- 
tion. It appeared fromthe evidence that 
the plaintiff, who is a poor man with 
a large family, obtained his bread by 
selling oysters, at the premises stated 
in the declaration, viz. a room at No. 
2, Adam's Mews, Grosvenor-square. 
Being in arrears to his landlord, a 
Quaker, named Henry John Waters. 
The latter employed Lane to distrain 
for 1]. 8s.8d. He accordingly went 
to seize the goods, and found the 
plaintiff's wife in the room with two 
children. The plaintiff was not at 
home. He said he had come to take 
away the goods, unless he had the 
money to give him. It was then be- 
tween six and seven at night. Mrs. 
Wright said she would send for her 
husband, but the defendant said he 
would not wait for him. He then, 
assisted by his men, removed the pro- 
perty to the landing-place, but after- 
wards put the goods in the room 
again. The children were making a 
noise at the time. They then turned 
the poor woman and her family out 
of possession, carried away a basket 
of oysters, and put a padlock on the 
door. The padlock was broken off 
the same night by the plaintiff's 
daughter, and the unfortunate family 
again occupied the room out of 
which they had been expelled. A 
few days after the defendant came, 
and finding the plaintiff and his fa- 
mily in possession, went to Marlbo- 
rough-street, and obtained a warrant 
to take him into custody for-a trespass, 
The plaintiff was accordingly taken to 
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the watch-house, and confined several 
hours. When brought before the 
magistrate he was discharged, be- 
cause the defendant did not appear to 
prosecute. 

Waters, the landlord being called 
as a witness, refused to be sworn, but 
gave his affirmation as a Quaker.— 
Having stated that he employed the 
defendant to distrain for the import- 
ant sum before-mentioned, he was 
cross-examined by Mr. Serjeant 
Shepherd, in the following terms: — 

Q. Are you a Quaker?—A. lam of 
that persuasion. 

Q. Name to me what society of 
Quakers you belong to.—A. | do not 
belong to the society of people called 
Quakers; I am at this time erecting a 
meeting-house for a society nearly of 
that persuasion. 

Q. What then do you call your 
society >—A. We are Quakers, but we 
differ from the usual class of people 
called Quakers. 

Q. What society, or body, or de- 
signation of people are those to whem 
you unite yourself? } ou have afirmed 
as 2 Quaker.—A.1 did not say to thee 
lama member of the society called 
Quakers; yet I am entitled to the pri- 
vileges of the people called Quakers. 

Q. I ask you again, of what society, 
or place of meeting-house you are a 
member ? 

Judge Mansfield.—Read the Act of 
Parliament. I cannot receive the 
affirmation of this man, unless he 
falls within the meaning of the Act of 
Parliament. 

Mr. Serjeant Shepherd then con- 
tented to wave the objection to his 
mode of swearing, in order that time 
might be saved. 

Phe defence was, that the wife had 
consented to give up the premises ia 
the absence of her busband, and that 
on such condition the rent was not to 
be enforced. Having walked out of 
the room, the defendant took possess 
sion, and fastened it up with a padlocks 
The breaking it open was considered 
a trespass, and it was eontended that. 
the defendant had acted legally. 

The Jury retired from the box, and 
on their return found a verdict for 
the plaintiff—Damages 20/. 


Execution—On Thursday, Feb. 24, 
J. Langhorn, for forgery, was exe 
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cuted before the Debtors’ Door, New- 
gate.—This unfortunate young man, 
who had filied a respectable situation 
in the Recruiting Department, was 
brought out on the scaffold, at.a 
quarter-past eight o'clock, genteelly 
dressed, and appeared perfectly re- 
signed to his fate, which he, with be- 
coming fortitude met. His body, after 
being suspended the usual period, 
was cut down, and delivered to his 
friends for interment; previous to 
which, the contemptible farce of rub- 
bing the neck efa child, about nine 
years old, and an infant, was _per- 
formed. 


OBITUARY. 

On the 25th of December, Count 
Apam Porocky, son-of the late 
Waiwode, of Belsk, of the wounds he 
had received, and the hardships of the 
campaign. 

At Paris, M. Davip SINTZHEIM, 
grand rabbi and president of the 
central consistory of the Jews, of the 
French empire: he was of a great age, 
and was one of the members of the 
Sanhedrin, convened at Paris in May 
1806, when the Jews were emanci- 
pated and put upon the same footing 
as French citizens. 

Francis Aucustus Etxiot, Lord 
Heathfield, Baron Gibraltar, &c. on 
Tuesday, Jan. 26th. after enduring a 
severe illness of several months con- 
tinuance. He was a general in the 
army, colonel of the Ist regiment of 
Dragoon Guards, and had just reached 
his 63d year. He is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his only brother, 
Francis, an officer in the army. 

Prince GEorGE of OLDENBURGH, 
brother-in-law to the Emperor Alex- 
ander. 

At Stowe, in Buckinghamshire, the 
Most Noble George GRENVILLE 
Nucent Tempe, Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, K. G. Earl Temple, 8c. &c. 
in England, and Earl Nugent in Ire- 
land ; Lord Lieutenant of the County 
of Bucks, High Steward of Westmin- 
ster; likewise a Privy Councillor, 
and one of the Tellers of the Exche- 
quer. His lordship was born June 18, 
1758, suceeeded his uncle, Richard 
Earl Temple, Sept. 12, 1779, and was 
created a marquis, Nov. 30, 1784. 
April 16, 1775, he married Mary, 
eldest daughter and heir to Robert 
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Earl Nugent, afterwards created. Ba- 
roness Nugent, in her own right, with 
remainder to her second son, Lord 
G. G. Nugent Temple, and his heirs. 
The deceased Marqis was Secretary. 
of State, in the year 1783, and was 
twice appointed Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland; he is succeeded in the mar- 
quisate, &c. by his eldest son, Richard 
Earl Temple, husband of Lady Anne 
Elizabeth Brvdges, daughter of the 
late Duke of Chandos. 

In Queen’s-Head-Lane, Islington, 
Mr. James Stretcn. He wasborn 
October 26, 1744. As a maker of 
spectacles, Mr. S. was an excellent 
workman, though he never could be 
prevailed on to study Optics scien- 
tifically—By perseverance and in- 
dustry, he acquired an independent 
fortune. In the spring of 1805, he 
was seized with a pulmonary com- 
plaint, which in 1810, bec.me ex- 
tremely violent, and this added to a 
complaint of the liver, terminated 
his existence, on the 10th of January, 
1818, to the great regret of an amiable 
wife, and a family of one son, and two 


-daughters. 


Mr. Joun Arts, at Birmingham. 
He came there to settle as printer 
and bookseller, in May 1740, and 
published No. 1. of the Birmingham 
Gazzette, or the General Correspon- 
dent, Nov. 16, 1741, at the price of 
three-halfpence. This newspaper, 
after various advances in price, still 
bears the name of Aris’s Gazette, 
though published by Jonathan Knott. 

RicuarD Burcu, Esq. at Rugby, 
in Warwickshire. He has bequeathed 
5001. to the trustees of Mrs. Bayley's 
school, and 10001. towards’ erecting 
new pews in the church of St. Mi- 
chael, at Coventry. : 

Mr. Joun Moony, the comedian, 
in his 85th vear, having beéna mem- 
ber of Drury-lane upwards of. ar 
years, where his celebrity in Iris 
characters made Churchill say of 
that nation, * ir 
‘* Taught by thee, Moody, we now learn 

» to raise, ; 


*¢ Mirth from their foibles, -from their 
virtues praise.” 

From some unaccountable motive he 

requested to be buried in the ground 

attached to St. Clement's workhouse, 

in Portugal-Street, with the following 

— :==** John Moody, come- 
C2 
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dian, a native: of this parish, and 
an old member of Drury-lane theatre.” 
His friends, however, thought preper 
to remove his remains jv a, hearse and 
four, to Barnet, where he was respec- 
tably interred in a vault he bad evect- 
ed for his first wife. Mr. Moody has 
left a widow about forty. By his 
particular desire, he was attended by 
Mr. Miller, his nominal executor. 
Mr.Hurst, and Mr. Austin, the oldest 
surviving actor of Garrick’s school, 
being engaged with Mr. Moody in 
1757, when Mrs. Abington, (then 
Miss Barton) and Mrs. Yates, made 
their debut. Mr. Moody spent much 
of his Jatter time at Bath. 
Mr. Joun Coventry, lately of 
Southwark. He was a map of un- 
common genius in the mechanical arts. 
About forty years since he was in- 
troduced to. Dr. Benjamin Franklin, 
and assisted him and Mr. W. Henley, 
in their electrical experiments. About 
thirty years since, observing all hy- 
grometers were exceedingly errone- 
‘ous, he Contrived.a balance; on the 
extremity of one of the arms was sus- 
pended a string of very thin papers, 
about the size. of a crown piece, with 
a. bead put between each paper to 
keep them distinct, thereby permit- 
_ting a free passage for the air. This 
hygrometer was extremely susceptible 
of every. change in. the atmosphere, 
‘which was shewn by an index at the 
extremity of the other arm of the ba- 
Tance, traversing a graduated scale of 
‘ivory. The principal advantage of 
this instrament. was its quickly im- 
bibing the humidity of the atmos 
phere, and its readiness in parting 
with it. Yet it was liable to be in- 
jured by dust, except covered by a 
glass case, whicli, on the other hand, 
Jauch uppeded. its motion. Some of 
Mr.Coventry’s microscope glasseswere 
grompd and polished by himself; and 
-after many trials, he discoveied a me- 
thod of cutting Very thin slices of the 
différent sorts of wood to exhibit up- 
der the micyoscope, .the wonderful 
Structure of the air vessels, and the 
minute capillary tubes for the circu- 
lation of the sap.—Apbout 1774. Mr. 
Coventry presented to the Roy | So 
ciety, 'séveral specimens of microme- 
ters, d’awneon tvory and vlass. Mr. 
Baker, in his Microser pical Essays, 
bas nuiiced some of Mr, C.'s, which 
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were formed of parallel lines drawn by 
a fine diamond, one fiftieth part of an 
inch asunder. Mr. C.soon improved 
this art, by drawing parallel lines on 
glass, the thousandth part, of av inch 
asunder. ‘These lines) he: has. like- 
wise contrived to cross with the like 
parallel lines at right angles, «thereby 
forming minute squares, which are 
only the milionth part of an inch su- 
perficial. These micrometers are used 
with the microscope, and by them we 
pay readily discover the smallest 
animalcula, &c. .Mer.€. also made 
two chamber organs of several stops, 
He likewise made a twelve feet re: 
fracting telescope for viewing the 
transit of Venns, in 1769. This will 
not occur again till the year 1874.— 
The last of his inventions was some 
curious statical balances for assaying 
of gold, which when properly adjusted 
and kept in a glass from dust, would 
weigh to the extreme aecuracy of one 
thousandth part of a grain. Mr.Coventry 
had two wives; by his former be. has 
left three sons and two daughters; by 
the last, two daughters only. For 
more than fifty years My. .C. was 
painter to his Majesty's Mint-effice; 
his last work was painting the bew 
office for coining silver tokens, He 
was. born in 1735, in the parish of 
Christ Church, adjoining St. Sa 
viour’s, in which he died. He was 
remarkable for his benevolence and 
patient turn of mind, and was strictly 
just ip ail his dealings. 

Lately, aged 86, Henry Bunn, 
Esq. upwards of 60 years Vestry Clerk 
of the parish of Christ-church, Sur- 
rev; in him (says a correspondent) ts 
exemplified what it is possible for in- 
dustry, aided by economy, to effeet. 
He rose irom the humble situation af 
schoolmaster to the parish children, 
at a sclary of 201. per year, to the 
elevated sphere of a justice of the 
peace, and deputy lieutenant of the 
county. He has bequeathed to the 
parish, the following donations: — 
Men's Alm houses, 10,0001; — Wo- 
men’s ditto, 50001; and the Charity 
schools, 50001, 

FOREIGN EVENTS. 
AMERICA. 

Perpetual Motton.—the New York 

Gazette says, amillwright, at Chesnut. 
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hall, near Philadelphia, has discovered 
the perpetual motion: and that a 
company of gentiemen of the latter 
city, were so convinced of its reality, 
that they had. offered for the patent- 
right of the discovery the enormous 
gum of 200,000 dollars, 

Poison in Wild Honey.—Two per- 
sons were last month poisoned in 
New York, by eating wild honey. 
Dr. Hosack, of that city, who visited 
them, said that wild honey: was poi- 
sonous in consequence of the bees 
feeding upon the flowers of poisonous 
plants, suchas the dwarf-laurels, with 
which the American woods abound. 


CHINA. 
Edict against Christianity. 


Canton, April 4, 1812.—The crimi- 
nal tribunal by order of the Emperor, 
conformab]~ to a representation made 
by Han, the imperial secretary, in 
which he desired that the promul- 
gation of the Christian religion might 
be obviated, decreed as follows :— 

“The Europeans worship God, 

- because in their own country they are 

used todo so; and jt is quite unne- 
cessary to enquire inte the motive; 
but then why do they disturb the 
common people of the interior? Ap- 
pointing, unauthorisedly, priests and 
other functiouaries, who spread this 
through all the provinces, in obvious 
infraction of the law. The common 
people are deceived by them; they 
succeed each other from generation to 
generation unwilling to depart from 
their delusion, and this may approach 
very neararebellion. Reflecting that 
the said weligion neither holds spirits 
in veneration, nor ancestors in rever- 
ence, clearly this is to walk coutrary 
tosound doctrine; and the commen 
people who follow and familiarize 
themselves with delusions, in what 
respect do they differfrom a rebel mov? 
If there is not decreed some punish- 
ment, how shall the evil be eradicated, 
and how shall the human heart be 
rectified ? 

‘“‘From this time forward, such 
Europeans as shal! privately print 
books, and establish preac!ers, im 
order to pervert ti le —and 
the (artars aid ese who, devuted 

Europeans, L pror 
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look to:—The chief, or principal one 
shall be executed; whoever shall 
spread their religion, not makingmuch 
disturbance, nor to many men, shall 
be imprisoned, waiting the time of 
execution; and those who shall con- 
tent themselves with following that 
religion, without wishing to reform 
themselves, they shall be exiled to 
He-lau keang, &c. As for Tartars, 
they shall be deprived of their pay. 
With respect to Europeans at present 
in Pekin, if they are mathematicians, 
without having other office or occu- 
pation, this suffices to their being 
kept in their employments ; but those 
who do not understand mathematics, 
what motive is there for acquiescing 
in their idleness whilst they aré ex- 
citing irregularities? Let the Man- 
darines in charge of the Europeans, 
enquire and. act. Excepting the 
mathematicians,.the other Europeans 
shall be sent to the vice-roy of Can- 
ton, to wait there, that when there 
come ships from the respective conn- 
tries, ‘they may besent back. The 
Europeans in actual service at the 
capital are forbidden to intermeddle 
with the Tartars and Chinese, in 
order to strike at the root of the absur- 
ditiesWwhich have been propayated. In 
Pekiv, where none but Luropean 
mathematicians are -employed, they 
will not be able clandestinely to spread 
false religion. ‘The vice-roys, &c. of 
the provinces shall be careful and 
diligent, and seize Europeans, if they 
find them within their territories, and 
act according to justice, in order by 
such means to exterminate root and 
trunk. You shall conform to this 
decision of the Criminal 'Tribunal.” 


Constaniinople, Dec. 20—We. have 
intelligence from Cairo of the 2d Oct. 


communicating the agreeable infor- 
mation of the capture of Safra and 
Dehedeide, taken from the Wee- 
habites by the troops under the orders 
of Jussum Pacha, Governor of Egypt. 
Ebu seidid, who brought this news, 
‘is ove of the most considerable Arab: 
Chiets of this government; by his 
infleence with his countrymen, he 
pe .vaded great numbers to abandon 
the cause of the Wechabites, and 

ned them into corps of 25,000 men. 
With this legion, and a part of the 
Lgyptian cavalry, he obtained pos- 
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session by stratagem, of an import- 
ant defile, through which the road to 
Medina lies; the troops stationed 
there flying without making the least 
yesistance. Upon this success, Jussum 
Pacha advanced with the Ottoman 
army, and fixed his head-quarters 
about 12 leagues from the defile, until 
he should receive reinforcements from 
Jembo, while the Arab legion, the 
road being open, advanced quite to 
the walls of Medina, the Wechabite 
garrison of which does not exceed 
7200men. The desertion of the Arabs 
is attributed to the failure of provi- 
sions inthe enemy's camp. The reduc- 
tion of the holy cities of Medina and 
Mecca is now believed to be certain, 
and continued discharges of artillery 
at Cairo announced the public joy. 
Ebu Seidid has been presented with a 
superb pelisse of honour, and received 
likewise three villages. 


GERMANY. 


Stufeardt, Jan. 12.—An attempt at 
assassination has been tnade against 
his Majesty the King of Wirtemburg, 
The Provost Pfudeur Demure (of the 
great Bailliage’of Merbach), the most 
contributed to discover it; his Ma- 
jesty to recompense his zeal and devo- 
tion, has appointed him Bailiff, and 
sent him the grand medal of the Order 
of Civil Merit, by the Minister of 
the Interior, in the section of interior 
affairs. ‘This article is taken from the 
Official Journal. The Gazette does 
mot enter into any particulars respect- 
Ing the danger the King ran, but the 
following is what is said:—The King 
was hunting, and being in a smalt 
building, which served to conceal 
his Majesty for the purpose of firing 
upon the game which might pass 
before it, suddenly was annoyed with 
the edour of burnt tinder, They 
examined and searched, but could 
not discover from whence this smell 
proceeded. The King, who was incom- 
inoded by it, went out, and a more 
minute investigation took place under 
the building: at last powder and 
inflammable ‘materials were © disco- 
vered. Shortly after, the building 
blew up. Vhanksgivings have been 
yeturned in all ‘the churches of the 
kingdom, for the preservation of his 
Majesty from the danger with which 
he was threatencd, 
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Dresden, Jan. 22.—Tt is in contem. 
plation to establish, in the kingdom of 
Saxony@with the exception of the 
Lusaces) a new system of taxation, 
which will be more equitable as every 
one will be rated according to the 
value of his possessions. In con. 
formity with this system there will be 
made in all the provinces a survey of 
the landed estates, with an account of 
their value, produce, and buildings 
thereon. Indotbtful cases the own- 
ers will he examined upon oath, their 
Jands will be neasured and their heads 
of cattle counted. [In the towns, the 
value of the houses will be estimated 
from the number of stories. 


Stutgardt, Jan, 18.—In order to 
defray the very heavy and extraor- 
dinary expenses incurred by our mi-, 
litary preparations, and which existing 
circumstances have rendered neces. 
sary, his Majesty has established a 
general impost upon income, so well 
arranged that it will affect people of 
property only. ‘Fhe following are the 
principal dispositions of ~ the royal 
ordinance; they appeared in the 
official Gazette of January 2:— 

** Individuals, whose ineome does 
not exceed 100 florins, are exempted 
from the impost upon property ; those 
who have an income of from 100 to 
10,000 florins, shall pay 30 kreutzers 
per 1000 florins. A revenue of from 
10,000 to 50,000, inclusively, shall 
pay per 100 florins, 45 kreutzers ; from 
50, 000 to 100,000 florins, and all 
above 100,000, one florin $0 kreut- 
zers.” 

HELIGOLAND. 


The following tragical story is given 
in a letter from this Island :—** Tina 
Boleyne, a young woman of supe- 
rior education, having been seduced 
by an English merchant, delivered 
herselfof a male infant, in an out- house 
belonging to her father. She aftes- 
wards returned, partook of the usual 
meals with her parents, without caus- 
ing any suspicion of what had occurred 
and in the evening’ threw the infant 
over the rocks, (a precipice of about 
400 feet). The tide being out, the 


body of the child, was discovered,. 


dreadfully mangled. Thecrime being 
made public, a strict investigation 
was set on foot. Her refusal*to an- 
swer the interrogatories of seyeral ma- 
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trons, occasioned her to be taken into 
custody; but while the magistrates 
were conveying her to prisou, she on 
asudden sprung from the rock, along 
which the road lay; and was killed by 
the fall.” 

RUSSIA. 

After a long interval, the arrival of 
several of the Gottenburgh mails, has 
relieved the public anxiety. - The 
Russians are in possession of Memel 
and Koningsberg; but if they have 
not taken possession of Dantzic as 
reported, it is certain they are upon 
the point of attacking the place. The 
communications by these mails are 
the most valuable, for the particulars 
they contain relative to the late 
French grand army, and their most 
dreadful situation ever since they: 
entered Moscow; where, it scems, 
the greatest captain of the age was 
completely out-generalled. The Rus- 
sian accounts, here alluded to, wear 
such an air of candour, and are borne 
out by so many circumstances, ad- 
mitted by the French themselves, that 
we cannot convey a better idea of the 
particulars, than in their own words: 

“On the 12th of June the French 
entered our territory, by passing the 
Niemen at four points.’ Their prin- 
cipal force was directed against the 
first Russian army, under Gen. Barclay 
de Tolli. (Here follows a brief ac- 
count of the operations which took 
place antecedent to Gen. Kutusoff's 
taking the command on the 17th (29th) 
August, the Russians having at that 
period retired from Smolensko to 
Wiasma. ] 

“ The French prepared for a battle, 
gigantic as their army. It contained, 
besides the national troops, Germans 
of all dialects—Bavarians, Suabiaus, 
Saxons, Westphalians Prussians; it 
united Italians and: Hollanders, Swiss 
and Poles, Spaniards and Portuguese; 
allthe continent made efforts to in- 
crease it.—In modern times, so mixed 
and so immense a mass was never 
before seen, nor one moving so’ far 
from its resources. This army car- 
ried 1000 pieces of artillery in its 
train, and its cavalry was-composed of 
more than 60,000 horses. All the 
forces in the east, the west, and the 
south of Europe were geing to be 
displayeg in the north, to gratify the 
caprice of a single man.—-W hat will 
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be the issue of this contest? - Is Rus™ 
sia going to fall, as her aggressor had 
predicted, under his fatality? 

** Kutusoff chose for his army a 
position on the heights of Boredino, 
a village situated upon the. river 
Moskwa, within the limits of the 
government of Moscow. The Russian 
army was very inferior to that of the 
cnemy, but stropg in courage and 
hope—it trode upon its country’s 
soil. The 25th August (6th Septem- 
ber) was passed in reconnoissances. 
On the 26th (7th September) there 
was a general battle, it was a battle of 
giants; 800 pieces of artillery on both 
sides vomited death, The weak left 
wing of the Russians was the princi« 
pal object of the enemy's eflorts.— 
Some redoubts were eight times takes 
and retaken, charges of cavalry were 
eight times repeated. The earth 
trembled toa far under the furyof mens 

** The obscurity of the night alone 
put an end to it. When one couid no 
longer see, the groans of the dying 
succeeded; the roaring of the cannon 
pointed out the field of battle. The most 
bloody affairs. of the age, Prussian Ey 
lan and Wagrain yield to Borodine. 

** During the night, the field of 
battle was occupied by .the, Russian 
army; but fatigued with its victory, 
itcould not follow up its successes, by 
renewing the combat; the enemy, 
superior innumber, moved two fresh 
columns, which by twordutes marched 
upon Moscow, threatening the flanks 
and rear of the Russians. Kutusoff 
had the courage to decide upon sacri« 
ficing the capital, to preserve the army, 
and save the country: he retired. On 
the $d (15th Sep.) the French entered 
the ancient capital of the Czars. 

**The eneny wished to strike the 
heart of Russia; he did strike, but 
did not reach.—‘ Nothing és lost ; Mos+ 
cow ts not Russia. —This cry resounded 
from one extremity of the empire to 
the other. The Emperor did not 
despair. of the empire's’ salvation. 
“The: conclusion. alone,’ said he, 
‘crowns the work,’ and he decided 
upon continuing the war. Moscow 
presented’ to the enemy abandoned 
houses, and the striking resolution of 
the Russians, to sacrifice every thing 
to save the country, Moscow was ia 
flames ; violation and massacre accom 
panied the fire. ye tel gid 
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“There being no treasure in the 
houses, the churches were pillaged— 
the altars were defiled with blood and 
crimes; the sacred vases tvere carried 
away, or hroken—the relics of the 
saints profaned—the dead were dug up 
in search of treasure, by these bri- 
gands. Destruction and blood de- 
manded vengeance. The national 
war becamea holy one—The French, 
in seeking booty, forgot war. All 
their exploits from Moscow were con- 
fined to reconnoissances, from 20 to 
80 versts round it, to insure their sub- 
sistence. In the ancient seat of the 
empire's riches they were starving. 
They had gold and silver, but neither 
bread for men nor forage for horses; 
their cavalry was exhausted, their 
artillery horses deteriorated. 

“The.face of every thing was 
changed, thousands of brave men left 
the plough, to match under the nati- 
onal banners and increase the army; 
those who remained at home armed 
themselves by a spontaneous move- 
ment: dispersed upon the roads and 
lanes, in the woods and ravines, they 
carried on a deadly war against the 
French whierever they showed them- 
selves. In the mean time Prince 
Kutusoff, Field-Marshal, since the 
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affair of Borodino, realised some 
ingenious ideas. After having passed 
through Moscow with his army, con. 
ducting it northwards, he directed it, 
by abold lateral. movement, towards 
the south, by making at several leagues 
distance, the half circuit of the city, 
Whilst the French believed, or said 
that the Russian army was dissipated, 
it artfully manceuvred, and covered 
the Kalouga road, its front turned 
towards Moscow. The Russians 
blockaded in their own capital the 
French army. The French directing 
their looks towards Paris saw, but the 
Russians, who, by intercepting their 
communications, reinforcements, and 
provisions, threatened their existence. 
From the end of September, their 
movements indicated a. retreat, aud 
after having lost a month and eight 
days in Moscow, in the vain hope that 
government would make peace, and 
the nation would basely betray its 
duties, the French abandoned that 
capital which had been the object of 
all their efforts. The destruction of 


the Kremlin marked their impotent 
rage,and the Russians entered it the 
10th (22d) October, conducted ‘by 
W inzingerode, who fell into the ene- 
my’s hands.” 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


BERKSHIRE. 

OME evenings since, between 
eight and nine o'clock, a daring 
attack was made upon two of his Ma- 
jesty’s gamekeepers, by five poachers, 
who were discovered in a plantation 
of Windsor Great Park, in the act of 
shooting the pheasants. These men 
were all armed with fire-arms and 
bludgeons, and several with long poles 
of a peculiar construction,with which 
they are accustomed to discharge the 
spring guns which are set in their way. 
By this unequa! force the keepers were 
overpowered, although they manfully 
fought with the pikes, which they 
usually carry, and inflicted many se- 
vere wounds on their sturdy opponents. 
One of the yamekeepers was so dread- 
fully beaten, that his life is in the ut- 
most danger, from the severe blows he 
received. on his head with the butt- 
end of a gun, til! ic was shattered from 
the barrel, aud tue lock broken in 


pieces. One of the offenders is in 
custody. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

The fire, which lately broke out in 
Sydney College, was suspected to be 
the work of an incendiary. We are 
sorry to learn, by the following letter 
from Cambridge, that this suspicion 
appears to be well founded 

** Cambridge, Jan. 27.—On Satur- 
day evening last, about eleven o'clock, 
the members of Sidney College were 
again alarmed by-the cry of ** Fire!” 
when, upon examination, it was found 
that two chambers in different parts 
of the buiiding were on fire, but the 
flames were very soon bappily extin- 
guished, owing to their baving been 
discovered so early in the night. In 
consequence of the depositions of the 
watchman, a student, who had that 
day taken his degree, has been appre- 
hended. His name is K , and 
is the only son of an eminent vaya 
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character. On the night of the fire 
he supped with a party, and was not 
absent from them more than ten mi- 
nutes; in which interval, it is said, 
the watchman deposes that he (Mr. 
K.) went to the two apartments,which 
soon afterwards burst into flames. On 
Tuesday, after examination, he was 
lodged in the town gaol; and this day, 
after a final examination before the 
Magistrates, Vice-Chancellor, and 
Heads of Colleges, he was committed 
to the Castle for trial at the next 
assizes.” 

Another account says,—On Satur- 
day night last, about eleven o'clock, 
Sidney College was discovered to be 
on fire in two places, but the flames 
were happity extinguished before any 
material damage was sustained. This 
is the third attempt that has been 
made to burn down the College within 
ashort period. It is with concern we 
have to add, that Frederick Kendall, 
Esq. a meinber of the society, who 
had been admitted to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts on the morning of 
that day, is strongly suspected of be» 
ing the incendiary; and he bas been 
fully committed to the county gaol 
for trial. Mr. Kendall is heir to a 
considerable fortune, and no motive 
can be assigned for the diabolical con- 
duct of which he is suspected. 

DEVONSHIRE. 

A Sailor's Affection —Extract of a 
letter from Plymouth, January 9.— 
“ Thursday last, a shore-hoat going 
off to a frigate in the Sound, with only 
one boatman, who was intoxicated, 
and a seainan’s wife, of the frigate, 
who was goiny to see her husband, 
carelessly upset the boat amidst the 
breakers of the Cobler’s Reach; she 
swamped, and both were unfortu- 
nately drowned. The body of the 
poor woman was picked up+crowned 
by the Coroner's Inquest, and was go- 
ing to be decently interred: Jack 
heard of bis wife's disaster on board— 
got leave to go ashore—bolted into 
the house where the corpse lay,.and 
where the. clergyman and .clerk were 
waiting to attend the funeral to the 
grave. The poor fellow was so affected 
at the loss of his wife, that be sat down 
ona chair and blubbered like a child; 
and, when.a little recovered, swore he 
would have a carpenter to unscrew 
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the coffin, that he might kiss his dear 
Betsey, whom he bad not seen these 
three years, before any parson in 
Christendom should bury her. His 
desire was complied with: and after 
the coffin was opened, having kissed 
his dear Betsey’s corpse, he very quiet+ 
ly wiped his eyes, and said, ‘ Carpen- 
ter, screw up the coffin again ;” which 
being done,he then very coolly joined 
the funeral train to the church-yard, 
and returned on board his frigate 
again with the utmost composure.” 


. ESSEX. 

Palace of King John, Old Ford. 
The workmen at present employed in 
removing the foundation of the North- 
east wall of this structure, discovered 
a vault, 11 feet by 64, in which was 2 
stone coffin, covered with a thick plank 
of oak, and containing the remains of 
a body; by the length of the thigh 
bone it must have been nearly seven 
feet high; there was also in the cofin 
a shert dagger, the scabbard entire, 
and a large spur, with several copper 
coins; near the coffin was an urn, of 
most curious workmanship, and filled 
with black ashes. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

A shocking catastrophe occurred 
jately at Twining, near Tewkesbury. 
As Mr. John Turner, a respectable 
dealer in horses, was passing the heels 
of a horse standing in his stable, the 
animal suddenly kicked him in the 
breast with both feet, so violently as 
to cause his death in a few hours after- 
wards.—The unfortunate man. was 
in the prime of life, and had been 
married only a few months. 


KENT. 

Dreadful Accident at Woolwich.— 

The machine in the Dock-yard, 
called the timber-bending-machine, 
lately burst, in consequence of being 
overcharged, by which eight men were 
killed on the spot, and fourteen were 
dangerously hurt, some having their 
jegs and thighs broken. The premises, 
or frames, upou which the machine 
stood were destroyed, and the noise at 
the time was most terrific. Several 
of the men, it is said, have left wives 
and families. Some evil disposed 
person or persons being suspected as 
the cause of this accident, a Bow- 
street oflicer was sent from town, 
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when, upon an investigation and ex- 
planation of the eircumstances, it ap- 
peared the works having been erected 
on new made ground, the walls, in 
some parts, had given way several 
inches, so as to admit the atmospheric 
air, which was the cause of the ex- 
plosion. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

On the evening of the Sth instant, 
the house of Miss Bakewell, at Swep- 
stone, near Ashby-de-la-Zouch, was 
attacked by a gang of five most despe- 
rate robbers. Three of them secured 
two female servants, and procceded to 
rob the house; the footman was un- 
fortunately out. Two of the robbers 
entered the dining-room, where Miss 
Bakewell was sitting alone, reading; 
one of them presented a pistol at her 
head, threatened to blow her brains 
out if she made the least noise or re- 
sistance, and demanded her money, 
plate, &c. She replied, she had very 
little money, what she had they should 
have, and she and a female servant 
delivered to them the plate, of the 
value of near £300; thev then left 
the honse. Soon after they were gone, 
Miss Bakewell went to a neighbour to 
inform him of what had happened.— 
A Bow-street officer was requested 
from London, and Pearkes was dis- 
patched: information was sent to the 
police officers at Birmingham, where 
there are supposed to be more thieves 
than in London, according to the po- 
pulation of the two places; advertise- 
ments were inserted in several news- 
papers, and bills printed, offering a 
reward for the apprehension, of the 
robbers. By these exertions, we are 
happy tosay, Samuel Dickons, Dauiel 
Lynn, anda woinan, three of the gang, 
were apprehended at Birmingham, 
with a great part of the property stolen 
from Miss Bakewell’s house in their 
possession, by the officers of the police 
of that place; and William Smith and 
Thomas Cook, the two others of the 
gang, were apprehended at Leicester. 
They have since been examined be- 
fore a magistrate, and committed for 
trial. The gang robbed a poor farmer, 
in the neighbourhood where Miss 
Bakewell resides, on the same evening 
they robbed her house. 

NORFOLK. 

At the Duke's Head inn, Lynn, an 

elegant piece of plate has been pre- 
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sented by the Committee of Barley 
Growers of that county, to William 
Becher, Esq. of Docking, in testimony 
of that gentleman's able, zealous, and 
successful exertions in promoting the 
interests of agriculture on several ap- 
peals to the Legislature, to bring un- 
der the deliberate discussion of Par- 
liament the importance of agriculture 
to the community, the wisdom of pro- 
moting its advancement, and the im- 
policy of checking the industrious 
spirit of the corn-grower, by injudi- 
cious restrictions on the corn trade, 
and general consumption of grain, 
which indubitably impede its progress, 
and must render the produce of corn 
unsteady, precarious, and defective. 

Some time since, late in the even- 
ing, as the steward of General 
Money was returning home to Trowse- 
hall, he observed an unusual light on 
the premises, which appearing and 
disappearing, induced him to suppose 
there were some persons who intended 
to steal the poultry: he therefore si- 
lently returned to Crown Point, and 
informed General Money of the cir- 
cumstance; who, with the steward 
and two other persons, all armed, 
proceeded to the spot. The night 
was so dark, that it was scarcely possi- 
ble tosee each other at three paces dis- 
tance: having posted themselves in 
such a manner as to render it impos- 
sible for any one to escape, they gave 
the alarm ; soon after a man rushed 
out, and dropping a lantern and two 
empty sacks, knocked down one of the 
assistants of the name of Gardiner, 
who struck at the fellow and wounded 
him in the hand: he was, however, 
overtaken, but not secured until after 
a desperate struggle, in which he at- 
tempted to wrest a sword from the 
General, and, in grasping the naked 
weapon, received another in the hand. 
He proved to be John Edwards, of 
Arminghall, who had long been a sus- 
pected character. He was fully com- 
mitted to Norwich Castle. 

A small farmer, who a few years 
since resided in the neighbourhood of 
Norwich has lately written from Bo- 
tany Bay to his former landlord, that 
on his arrival at Sidney Cove, it was 
great consolation to him to be met by 
his four sons; and that Cabel, who 
about 25 years since was sent fiom 
Norwich Castle, is now a very great 
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merchant, and the owner of 25 ships. is to be put into force immediately. 
It may be recollected, that Cabel and The persons concerned in these -last- 
his wife being both -in Norwich mentioned outrages, are said not to be 
Castle, she was delivered of a child connected with the Luddites. 
shortly before their conviction: that SOMERSETSHIRE. 
on their being put on board the trans- The perpetrators of the horrid 
port ship, the master refused to re- murder of Mr. Webb and his ser- 
ceive the child, alleging that he had vant, near Frome, have at length 
no orders: the grief of the mother on been discovered. They are two young 
this occasion wrought so powerfully men, of the nafnes of Ruddock and 
on the feelings of J. Simpson (after- Carpenter, neither of whom has yet 
wards called the humane turnkey), attained the age of twenty: they were 
that he brought the child to the Se- born in the vicinity of Frome. Car- 
cretary of State, and obtained his or- penter turned king’s evidence; by 
der for its being received on board, whom the following circumstances at- 
and afterwards returned with the child ‘tendant on the atrocious act were de- 
to the vessel, ajourney of several hun- tailed:—Carpenter, it appears, bor- 
dred miles: this conduct, so unusual rowed the fatal gun of the father of a 
with men in his situation, obtained young woman, to whom he paid his 
him the above appellation. addresses, under pretence of selling it 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. to great advantage. He proceeded 
A singular Robbery.—A few weeks with Ruddock to Mr. Webb’s house, 
since a stage coach, travelling through which he entered, and asked for work, 
Leicester, took up four outside pas- —‘* Ah! you rogue,” said the old 
sengers. Between that place and man, jocosely, ‘* you don’t want work 
Northampton a man on horseback —'tis only an excuse fur a jug of 
rode by the coach for a considerable drink;—fetch him a cup, Molly.” 
distance, and was in conversation with “* Thank you, Sir,” said the fellow, 
the four passengers. When the coach * but here’s Ruddock at the door."— 
got to Northampton, it was discovered ‘Is he?” rejoined Webb, ‘* oh! then 
that a portmanteau, containing pro- we must have a large mug, my maid.” 
perty to a considerable amount, was Whilst the girl went out to obey her 
missing. Suspicion fell on the above master’s hospitable order, Carpenter 
men, and they were taken into cus- beckoned to his companion, who stood 
tody, and several persons sent off in at the door, and pulled the trigger of 
pursuit of the man on horseback, who the gun at his devoted victim—it mis- 
fortunately came up with him, and sed fire; but, on another attempt, it 
part of the property was found upon went off, and fatally succeeded! The 
him, together with a number of pick- servant, rushing in at the moment, 
lock keys, three iron crows, a bottle of endeavoured to escape from the mur- 
phosphorous, a dark lanthern, and a derers, when Ruddock overtook her, 
loaded pistol. They have all been cut her throat, and with the assistance 
examined before the magistrates at of Carpenter threw her into a well, 
Northampton, and are committed for where, it is supposed, she lingered 
further examination. some hours. The villains then pro- 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. ceeded to rifle the house, and after- 
A recurrence of the tumults and wards hid the gun ina neighbouring 
disorder has taken place in the town wood. Carpenter attended the sale of 
of Nottingham and its vicinity. No the old man’s effects, and with the 
less than eight violent outrages have greatest composure bid for several of 
been committed at Beeston, New Rad- the articles; and, on Sunday last, 
ford; Watnak, Arnold, and Mansfield, heard a funeral sermon preached at a 
and in some villages on the south side chapel in Frome, allusive to the 
of the Trent. The objects of these dreadful deed, in which he had been 
attacks have been mostly the destruc- so principally concerscd; but it Is 
tion of frames. A large meeting of supposed the compunctions of his 
the magistrates of the county has been conscience would not have accelerat- 
held, and the strongest measures re- ed the discovery, had rot his frequent 
sorted to, to previde against these dis- jncautious boasts of money led to sus- 
orders, The Watch and Ward Bill picion, and the ultimate detection of 
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himself and his blood-thirsty accom- 
vlice. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


The litigated will of the late Mr. 
Jehn Wilkinson, the celebrated iron- 
master, has lately been settled in the 
court of chancery, where the Lord 
Chancellor read his judgment, and 
that of his associate judges of the com- 
mon law, upon the construction of 
certain words in the will of the late 
Mr. John Wilkinson, of Staffordshire, 
who died possessed of real and per- 
sonal property to the extent of near 
one million sterling, leaving issue 
three illegitimate children only. The 
words founding the difficulty were the 
following, viz.—** Tosuch children as 
1 have, or may have, by Ann Lewis.” 
Mr. J. Wilkinson, the nephew, was 
22 years of age, when he began to re- 
side with his uncle, as companion, 
and assistant in his business, and con- 
tinued with him for 10 or twelve 
years, without any remuneration; and 
none was insisted upon, as it was un- 
derstood by himself and others, that 
the nephew was to be the heir, or de- 
visee and legatee of most, if not of all, 
the uncle's property, the Jatter having 
no children of his own, thorgh his 
wife was living. The uncle, however, 
when about the age of 72, happened 
to meet with a servant girl, of the 
name of Anne Lewis, at the lodgings 
which he occupied at Thaives Inn, 
when in London on business. This 
girl he took to live with him, and by 
her had three children. To these 
three children he left the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of his property, real 
and personal; his nephew having only 
the chance of succeeding to it, in the 
event of the death of the children 
dying without issue. 

It wascontended, by the counsel for 
the plaintifi, that the testator might 
have in contemplation the death of 
his wife, and an after marriage, as 
well as legitimate issue, by Ann 
Lewis, with whom, under various 
decisions in Coke, —— Williams, 
Vesey, and other reporters, the pre- 
sent illegitimate chiidren could not 
participate in the devise of real estates 
under any circumstances. 

The judgment as to the devise of 
the reai estates was pronounced in fa- 
vour of the illegitimate children, to 
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whom the defendants are trustees un- 
der the will. 
SUFFOLK. 

The eccentric but benevolent Mr. 
Webb, who was lately so liberal at 
Norwich and Yarmouth, has passed 
through Debenham to Framlingham, 
where he gave away 400]. and on 
Thursday evening last arrived at Ips. 
wich, where he continued the same 
libetal conduct. Four country lads 
appeared in their slop frocks soon after 
his arrival, whom he had directed to 
meet him at Ipswich; he then clothed 
them in handsome suits of clothes; 
for one he purchased a watch of 5. 
value, and regaled them during his 
stay with sandwiches, jellies, &e. In 
the inn-yard he met a chimney sweep- 
er’s boy, desired the hostler to spunge 
his face, that he might see what he 
was, and gave him a 5} note. On 
Sunday morving he attended divine 
service at St. Nicholas, to hear the 
Rev. Mr. Edgar preach, and in the 
evening accompanied the Rev. Mr. 
Griffin to St..Peter’s church. To Mr. 
Alexander, the banker, he gave 100, 
to bestow in charity, and several of the 
Clergymen he entrusted with consij- 
derable sums for the same purpose, 
He left Ipswich on Monday morning 
for Colchester, which place he de- 
clared should have G600l. of his libe- 
rality. 

Farming Experiment.—An interest- 
ing experiment was made last year by 
a Suffolk farmer, to discover the most 
productive sort of wheat, which was 
sown upon land where trefoil had 
grown the previous year. The quan- 
tity of seed, breadth of ground, and 
manure, were equal in each stetch.— 
The result of this experiment, with 
the observations of the farmer, we 
give in his own words: 

“The first stetch set with common 
red wheat, produced 5 bush. 20 qts.; 
second ditto, with white wheat, 6 bush. 
14 qts.; third: ditto, with white chaff 
revetts, 6 bush. 10qts.; fourth ditto, 
with equal parts of revetts and red 
wheat, 7 bush. 6 qts—As the four 
stetches were all planted in the same 
day, and the land of the same quality, 
it is dificult to ascertain why the red 
and revetts wheat mixed, produced so 
much more than either when planted 
separate. Supposing the grain when 
getting nearly to perfection, derives a 
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great deal of some essential matter 
frum the atmosphere, much advantage 
may be attributed to the red wheat 
coming so much earlier than the re- 
vetts. Perhaps, if all the ears of corn 
had appeared at the same time, the 
air would not have vielded them suf- 
ficient quantity of their favourite 
food, but the red wheat coming first, 
may be fully supplied, for it ripens, 
and considerably drops, when the ears 
of revetts wheat are erect, and conti- 
nue so, for ten or twelve days longer, 
enjoying all the advantages of a free 
circulation of air, and are rather sup- 
ported by the red wheat beneath.” 
The author of this experiment asks 
the following question: Had there 
been a stetch of red and white wheat 
(which ripens nearly at the same time) 
mixed, would that mixture have pro- 
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all this he executes with the greatest 
facility and dispatch, even to the dis- 
charge of the toll dish; and will after- 
wards deliver his grists roundtheparish 
with more readiness and accuracy than 
many who have the advantage of light. 
He forms « wheat stack with a degree 
of neatness peculiar to himself, and 
never /oses sight of that employment 
during the harvest months. His cele- 
brity as a couutry-dance player in the 
village gives him the lead at all the 
feshionable hops of the neighbouring 
parishes, which he visits om most 
merry occasions, but never takes with 
him a guide! 

- Avery extraordinary system of mis- 
chief and depredation has been, by 
due activity, discovered in the north- 
ern part of the parish of Maresfield, 
and in the neighbouring parishes.— 


duced more than either of them, if Lord Sheffield has committed to Hor- 


sown separate? 
SURREY. 
A case of considerable importance 
was decided at the Surrey Sessions, 
held on the 13th ult. being an appeal 


'. by Frederick Gulston, Esq. against 


the nomination ef overseers of West 
Clandon by the Earl of Onslow, whose 
seat is in that parish, upon the ground 
that the valet de chambre of the noble 
Earl's grandson, who resides with his 
grandfather, and of another person, a 
publican, were improper and unfit per- 
sons for such office, there being at the 
same time resident within the parish 
many respectable and substantial 
householders willing to serve.—The 
Court, after a hearing of five hours, 
declared such persons not ineligible 


for such offices, if rated for the relief Mr. Richard Sacks, 


of the poor; and therefore confirmed 
the appointment. 
SUSSEX. 


sham gaol a very old offender, who 
had not long been diseharged from 
the house of correction; and also his 
three sons, charged by an accomplice 
with having feloniously set fire to a 
large faggot-stack ; with having mali- 
ciously poisoned, with arsenic, a horse; 
with having stolen and killed several 
sheep; and with having broken into 
and robbed upwards of twenty grana- 
ries; barns, stacks, &e. of corn, &c. 
The examination occupied full two 
days, from morning till night, when 
the four offenders were fully commit- 
fed to take their trials at the next as- 
sizes, and the complainant and wit- 
nesses were bound over to prosecute 
and give evidence. 

On Monday evening, the Ist inst. 
of Penshurst, 
farmer, was most barbarously murder- 
ed, on his return home, in a field near 
his own house, by Henry Langridge, 


There is now living in the parish of a labourer, who resided in a cottage 


Framfield, a young man, named Jo- belonging to Mr. Sack. Mr. Sack was 
seph Babuck, who, although he has dreadtully mangled, his jaw broken in 
been blind ever since he was a year pieces, an ‘arm broken in two places, 
old, is capable of performing the bu- anda stick driven into his gullet, in- 
siness of a grinder, as weil as most somuch that any liquid given to him 
men who follow that occupation. In came out through the wound. He 
the above-said parish there are three lingered till the following Sunday, 
water corn-tmills, at all which Blind but was never able to speak, or togive 
Joey has occasionally been emploved: any intimation respecting the mur- 
he now officiates at Pounceley Mill, derer. Buta boy of nine years old, 
to which most of the grists of the the son of the miscreant, was in com- 
neighbourhood are carried, and com- pany with his father, and gave a very 
mitted to the bliod man’s care, forthe clear accaunt how this atrocity hap- 
purpose of grinding, dressing, &c.and pened:—That Mr. Sack having wet 
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having met his father with a bundle 
of sticks, demanded where he got 
them, when a scuffle ensued ; and, it 
is also said, that some ill-will subsist- 
ed between them, in consequence of 
Mr. Sack’s having, a short time pre- 
viously, demanded his rent. Mr.Sack 
Jay all night upon the ground, and 
until nine o'clock the next morning, 
when he was accidentally discovered. 
The villain, Langridge, did not go off 
till the next morning, and was not 
heard of for some days, when it was 
ascertained that he had committed 
suicide by drowning himself. 

A few days since, as Lord Clinton 
and a party of friends were taking thie 
diversion of shooting at Col. Poyntz’s, 
Cawding Lodge, his Lordship being 
out of the line, and too forward, from 
the irregularity of the ground was not 
agente a hare getting up in the 
ine of his Lordship, two of the gen- 
tlemen fired, the shot of whose guns 
passed into his leg, left knee, and hip; 
fortunately the force of the shot was 
broken by striking the ground first, or 
the accident might have proved very 
serious. The muscular part of the leg 
and tendons were much affected ; se- 
veral of the shot were extracted by 
Mr. Surgeon Burnali, who has report- 
ed his Lordship out of danger, and 
thinks in a short time he will be per- 
fectly recovered. 

YORKSHIRE. 

Antiquities. —A few days ago, as 
soine men were ploughing up land at 
Bardan, near BoltonA bbey, in Craven, 
they found a considerable number of 
three- penny, four-penny, and twelve- 
penny pieces, all of the year 1572, 
and one silver ring, of remarkable 
curious device, with the initials of 
1. N. engraved upon it.. Likewise was 
Jately found, inva very ancient house, 
in that vicinity, a pistol loaded with 
ball of curious construction, and con- 
jectured to be upwards of 300 years 
old. In the interior part of the lock 
is a rack-wheel, which, when the trig- 
ger is pulled, runs against the flint, 
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and carries with it a stream (nota 
spark) of fire into the pan. 

In a piece of meadow-ground jn 
front of Dunse-castle, Berwickthire, 
the seat of Mr. Hay, of Drummelzier, 
were lately found a pewter jug and a 
wooden cup, which contained 936 
silver coins, about the size of six. 
pences, in excellent preservation; 
most of them are of Edward the Se. 
cond, and a few of John of Englaad, 
and of Alexander and Robert of Scot. 
land. By the inscriptions on the re. 
verse, the English ones appear to 
have been coined at London, Cantor, 
Novicastri, Eboraci, Dunelm, Lincol, 
Bristollia, Waterford, and Dublinie, 

IRELAND. 

Female Inirepidity.—A letter from 
Clonmel, dated January 16th, says,— 
On Saturday, the 9th insfant, about 
the hour of two o'clock, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hamerton and his son, 
and his men Seryants, six armed men 
attacked the dwelling house of Mr, 
Hamerton, at Orchard’s-town, and 
several others were seen guarding the 
different approaches to the house, and 
had seized some labourers that were 
going towards the dweliing-house.— 
The fellows not succeeding in their 
attempt to get in at the hall-door, 
were observed to go quickly about the 
house, and their intention being sns- 
pected by the Miss Hamertons, who 
were looking out of the parlour win- 
dows, they, with great presence of 
mind, called out to lock the back door, 
but finding them already in the kit- 
chen, they locked and secured the 
door leading from the kitchen stairs 
into the hall, which was scarcely done 
when the villains rushed up, and made 
an effort to force the door. In the 
mean time, the Miss Hamertons, with 
the arms they found loaded in the 
house, had placed themselves at the 
door attacked, and upon one of the 
pannels being burst in, one of them 
called to the villains to enter, upon 
which the ruffians, alarmed and dis- 
mayed, immediately fled. 
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BILL of MORTALITY, from JAN. 27, to FEB. 23, 1813. 


CURISTENED. 
Males 8322 
Females 769 4 1601 


BURIED. 
Males 


645 


? 0 
Females #27 § 1672 


Whiereof have died under two year's old 454 


Peck Loaf, 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 6s.2d. 
Balt, 20s. per bushel, 43 per lb. 


60 and 70 151 
70 and 80 16l 
80 and 90 - 57 


90 andloe 9 


2 and (5 - 187 
5 and 10 - 63 
10 and 20 - 49 
20 and 30 - 92 
30 and 40 - 128 
40 and 50 - 163 
50 and 60 - 158 


Between 
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( AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 

Bie By theWinchester Quarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140]bs. 
und jn ‘Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Week ended Feb. 13, 1813. 
kK thire, INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
nelzier, |Wheat| Rye |Barley| Oats Wheat| Rye |Barley) s. d. 
r and a s. ails. djs. @.js. d. s. djs. djs. d.jOats. 
1 996, He Middss. }128 1 0] 63 #| 48 3yEssex ........4128 #75 9) 70 2150 0 
of six. Surrey |127 2 0} 66 8} 47 4] Kent eoceeee {120 0} 65 Of 62 8147 4 
vation: Hertfordj|117 8 | 67 6) 55 ApSussex......../121 4 | 66 O43 8 
the Se. Bedford |117. 8 62 8] 46 0} Suffolk 122 0 67 7/476 
ngland Huntin. {116 4 66 6] 48 6) Cambridge ....|120 6) 76 0) 56 3/31 8 

fie, Northa. [120 4 68 6| 44 4|/Norfolk ....../118 3] 80 6/65 39 3 
{ Scot. Rutland |118 6 74 6] 49 OfLincoln ......j114 7] 81 10] 60 3/37 7 

Leicest. {122 10 72 0] 43 BlYork ........{114 0] 88 6) 58 0 
ear to BE Notting.|121 8 67 10] 49 2)Durham ...5../105 9 60) 6 
antor, BP perhy [120 8 71 8} 51 4l/Northumberlan.|102 4] 84 4] 59 4 
Lincol, Stafford |126 1 71 8| 46 5tCumberland ..)109 10] 96 oO} 58 9 
dlinie. Salop {124 10 72 10] 42 Of/Westmorland ..j|122 7 61 7/46 3 

Herefor. | 123 70 | 37 SiLancaster ....j122 5 61 11 3 
r from Wor’st. |132 75 2! 45 10)\Chester ......{116 8 81 2 0) 
says,— Warwic.|132 79 50 4)/Flint ........j!27 G 86 6/43 0 

about Wilts j111 63 45 8iDenbigh....../131 6 80 4 0 
he ab- Berks [129 61 45 0 Anglesea ,. ere 67 6 6 
is son, Oxford 123 70 44 7 Carnarvon cowayee 61 4 6 
d men Bucks /131 | 65 43 3 Merioneth 0-0 ee 69 4 6 
of Mr. t Brecon |112 64 33 G¢ Cardigan.... o<ft te 52. © 6 

+ B® Montgo.|116 67 40 0j/Pembroke . 98 53 7 2 
oe Radnor. |118 65 33 71)\Carmarthen ../I111 56 7/2 9 
ing the 7 Glamorgan ,...{117 63 4/33 @ 
se, and Gloucester .... {128 76 1 0 
it were Somerset 125 71 9 0 
use Be Average of England and Wales. ||Monmouth ... .|128 75 11 
n their HR Wheat 118s. 9d.; Rye 79s. 4d.; Barleyj|Devon 122 64 4 8 
|-door, 66s. 5d.; Oats 43s. 3d.; Beans 1 | 60 10136 0 
out the 87s. 11d. ; Pease 88s. 10d. ; Oatmeal}|/Dorset......../124 68 7 0 
Ng suse 46s. 7d. jHants ........j124 | 67 3 6 
$s, who ( eins 
ir win- > - 
ice of PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER- 
x door, WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 
he kit- Feb, 24, 1818. 
d the DOCKS, West Middlesex, 367. ditto : 
stairs Commercial, 130/. per share ' INSURANCE-OFFICES. 
y done East Country, 65 d. ditto Albion, 45/. per share 
| made East-India, 10142. per cent. Eagle, 24. 10s. ditto 
Iv the London, 1012. ditto Globe, 1052. ditto 
. ih West-India, 146/. ditto Hope, 2¢, 2s. ditto 
i the - ail CANALS. , cages on ditto 

ismere Canal, 65 /. per share ock, 2/. 4s. 

. > Grand Junction, 2150. ditto Commercial Road, 1031. ditto. 
oO Grand Surry, 1052. ditto. BRIDGES. 

them Grand Union, 251. per share disc. Strand Bridge, 45/. 10s. per share disc. 

upon Huddersfield, 17/. per share Vauxhall, 50/. ditto. 

id dis Kennet and Avon, 23/. ditto SUNDRIES 


Leeds and Liverpool, 204/. ditto 
Leicester Union, 971. ditto 
Monmouth, 109/. ditto. 
Regent’s, 6/. per share disc. 
Wilts and Berks, 16/. ditto. 

WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 63/. per share 
Kent, 557, ditto 


London Institution, 50/. per share 
Surrey ditto, 14/. ditto. 
London Commercial Sale Rooms, 401. do. 
London Fiour Company, 51. ditto. 
Beeralstone Lead and silver Mines, 507. 

per share premium. 


British Copper Company, 341. per share. 


Auction Mart, 201. ditto. 
L. Wotre and Co. Canal, Stock Dock, and Brokers. 
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